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THE TEACHING OF CHEMISTRY 
IN THE EARLY AMERICAN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Ir has not been generally recognized that 
istry occupied a place of some promi- 
in the curricula of the early Amer- 
the 


ican secondary schools. A writer on 


history of education of no less prominence 
the American high 


the 


‘ubberley says of 


school curricula, ‘‘In seventies and 

ghties came the sciences first in book form 
and shortly afterwards as laboratory stud- 
ies”? This implies that chemistry and 
other sciences were excluded from the cur- 
ricula of the secondary schools in operation 
previous to 1850, but such an implication 


does 


not harmonize with statements con- 
tained in the educational literature of this 
earlier period. 

In attempting to establish the time when 
instruction in chemistry began it would, of 
course, be futile to look to a period of time 
earlier than the beginning of the science 


itself 


. At the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the science of chemistry was quite em- 
The half of this 
witnessed the classic researches of Black, 


bryonic. later century 
Cavendish, Priestley and Lavoisier, and 
these are the foundations upon which the 
modern science is built. Ernst von Meyer 
says that at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century there were practically no labora- 
tories for general instruction in chemistry.’ 
Priestley wrote in 1790, ‘‘I am very sorry 
to observe that natural science is very little, 

1E. P. Cubberley, ‘‘High Schools,’’ 
Cyclopedia of Education, 3: 267. 

2 Ernst von Meyer, ‘‘ History of Chemistry,’’ by 
George McGowan, p. 642. 


Monroe’s 
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if at all, education in 


country 


the subject of 
England 

Of the American colleges, Columbia pri 
vided lectures in chemistry for medical stu 
dents as early as 1754 and in 1800 the trus 
determined ‘‘that the 


tees study ) the 


chemical branch of physies should preced 


the conferring of the degree of Bachelor of 


Arts upon the students of that seminary 

At least four American colleges provided 
this 
vious to 1800 and by 1825 no less than nin 


instruction in branch of science pr 


teen. It is clear from this survey that but 
little progress in chemistry was made pre 
vious to 1800 and that it would be futile to 
search for it in the curricula of secondary 
schools which were established earlier than 
this. 

Immediately following 1800, interest in 
scientific study experienced a rapid growth 
fact that 


Evidence of this is seen in the 


scientific societies were established in sev- 
eral American cities, and in that 
more than forty colleges in existence in 
1817’’ all taught some of the branches of 
science.© ‘‘Physicians most prominently 
devoted themselves to science and did most 
of the teaching. Next to the physicians the 
elergy contained the greatest number of 
scientists.’’ 

Paralleling and stimulating the growth 


in scientific interest in chemical phenomena 


Priestley, ‘‘On Air,’’ 1: XXIX; qu 
Florian Cajori, ‘‘ History of Physics,’’ 7 

4 Medical Repository for 1800, publish 
York by Drs. Mitchell and Miller, p. 20 
in John McLeon’s ‘‘ History of the Coll 
Princeton), pp. 10-11 

5 Survey of the Progress and Actua 
Natural United 
beginning of the Century to Present Time 
ican Monthly Magazine, 281 


Jersey’’ 


Sciences in the States 
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there developed increasing recognition of this school first fostered the t 
possible applications ot chemistry to agri- chemistry to adolescents. Refe rer 
culture. In spite of the fact that not much  rieula and advertising material 


progress was made in such applications the _ by the earlier schools shows that 1 


possibility was continually referred to in at least four academies which ga 
the literature, even from the beginning of tion in this branch of science p: 
the nineteenth century 1820; at least fifteen that bea 

The development of the academy pro-_ struction not later than the period ot 
vided a fertile field for the extension of 29; and at least fourteen that beg 
popular education in chemistry. It was in later than the period of 1830-40 
1749 that Benjamin Franklin made public — search for material of this kind was } 
his proposal to establish an academy which means exhaustive and the total num 
would provide instruction in ‘‘those things academies which included chen 
which are likely to be most useful and most their curricula was no doubt muel 
ornamental.’’ Following the War of Inde- Reference to these same sources 
pendence the academy movement spread some notion of the method of instru 
quite rapidly over the United States. The used in these schools. An advertiser 
Regents of New York University reported in the Raleigh (N. C.) Register of M 
in 1827 that there were forty-five incorpor- 23, 1827, setting forth the claims 
ated academies in New York State giving Oxford Female Academy, reads: 
instruction to 3,050 students.© And by the commencement of the session we 
1840 as many as 118 had been established received a chemical and Philosophi 
in North Carolina. paratus and now each recitation in ( 

Some notion of the purpose of the acad- istry, Philosophy, and Astronomy 
emy is revealed by reference to some legis- companied with a Lecture and Ex 
lation which was attempted in North Caro- ments illustrating the principles of 
lina in 1803. <A bill (whieh failed to pass) scieneces.’’ There is similar evider 
provided that ‘‘the course of edueation to show that in a considerable nun 
be established in said academies shall eon- schools the lectures on chemistry and 
sist of the study of the English language, branches of sciences were supplement 
writing, arithmetic, mereantile bookkeep- experimental demonstrations. The 
ing, geometry, trigonometry, mensuration lem of equipment, however, contribut 
or surveying, navigation, geography, natu- M0 small degree to the difficulties v 
ral and experimental philosophy, and the stood in the way of efficient instructio 
laws of North Carolina.’’ The bill pro- Laboratory equipment was difficult to pr 
vided further ‘‘that the study of the dead cure. A text-book by Amos Eaton 
languages as being useless in a republican gave directions for making or borro\ 
form of government and a great waste of from a druggist the apparatus required ! 
time shall form no part of the course of the experiments in the text. Larger } 
education of the seciences.’” of apparatus, when desired, were ord 

In this paper interest in the academy from England. 
movement is on account of the fact that The existence of elementary text-| 


was unquestionably essential to the pro! 
6 American Journal of Education, 3: 357. 


7 Charles L. Coon, ‘‘Publieation of the North 
Carolina Historical Commission; Publie Eduea 
tion in North Carolina. A Documentary His- there was, during this period of pioneering 


tion of instruction in chemistry in 
academies. This was especially tru 


tory,’’ p. 46. a shortage of qualified teachers. At 
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mentary books appeared in 1822, 
tact probably reflects the rapid ex- 
[ chemistry as a secondary school 
during the decade of 1820 to 1830. 
ot 
the 
ferent elementary books, written or 


her text-books available must 


trun demand for as many as 
American authors, were reviewed 
irnals during the period of 1822 to 

In addition to these eight, nineteen 
<ts, most of which were more com- 
treatments and by English authors, 
ted in the advertising pages of Rob- 
s ‘‘Compendium of the Course of 
the Medical De- 


the University of Pennsylva- 


i| Instruetion in 
nt of 


1836 


This makes a total of twenty- 
for sale in the United 


The text, with the 


texts offered 
s early as 1836. 
by 
L. 


was its twelfth edition in 1830. 


Conversations on Chemistry,’’ 
Bryant, edited in America by J. 


tence of the elementary texts is con- 
proof that chemistry occupied a 
f considerable prominence in the eur- 
m of the academy of this period, for 
niv these books would not have been 
‘ed had there not been some demand 
nem 
would of course be erroneous to con- 
that the instruction was efficiently 
In 1830, Catherine 
f the Hartford Female Academy, re- 


seecher, princi- 


rted to the trustees of that institution on 


1854 


of much that being at- 
ted in instruetion in seience,® and 


Wayland before 


ity was 


in 
the 


Francis said 


\merican Institute of Instruction: ‘‘I have 


doubt that thousands of the pupils of 


somewhat advanced schools have gone 


igh a system of chemistry supposing 


t they have studied that science without 


r having witnessed a single experimen- 


llustration, and whose whole knowledge 


y 


sisted in the recollection for a few weeks 


erican Journal of Education, 5: 63-66. 
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of some of the terms of the chemical 
elature.’’* This statement indicates qu 
clearly that the text-book and question and 
answer method was by necessity widely pre 
dominant. 

Organized effort to popularize and pro 
mote instruction in chemistry in secondary 
1820. At this 


time and a little later movements were put 


schools began about about 


under way designed (1 to create a publ c 
sentiment which would be favorable toward 
giving the sciences a place in secondary 


») 


schools: 2) to provide science teachers: 


and (3) to make apparatus available for 
use In the schools. These movements were 
fostered by different individuals, the more 
prominent of whom seemed to be John Gris 
com, Josiah Holbrook, Chester Dewey, Ste- 
phen Van 


These pioneers gave popular lectures on 


Rensselaer and Amos Eaton 
scientific subjects ; they fostered the forma 
tion of popular scientific societies and teach 
ers’ associations, particularly the American 
Lyceum and the American Institute of In 
struction ; they studied the European scien 
tifie schools, particularly Fellenberg’s insti 
tution at Howffyl, Switzerland; they en 
dowed and encouraged the endowment of 
scientific schools in America, particularly 
the Rensselaer School at Troy, New York 
(1774-1852) was teacher 
at New 
York, and was apparently a man of much 
ability. He 


philosophy and in order to extend his in 


John Griscom 


of a Friends school Burlington. 


became interested in natural 
terest purchased from England, with the 
profits from his school, an air pump and 
of He studied 
chemistry from Henry’s ‘‘Epitome,’’ but 
the sub 


other articles apparatus 
after much effort concluded that 
ject was too difficult to be understood by 
any means other than by professional study 
A little later 
an English translation of Lavoisier’s chem 


with the aid of an instructor 


Inst 


Am¢ 
18 


before the 


Provide nee, 


rcan 


9 Lectures delivered 


tute of i, p. 8 


Instruction at 
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istry fell into his hands and with this he apparatus that had cost from time to t 
had greater success. He said he read it $4,000, delivered to the higher classes 
may be in some measure ascribed that 
‘ and quickened attention to the imp rt 
thing clearly and found it the most inter-  o¢ popular education which now so 


with ‘‘utmost delight, understood every- 


esting study he had ever engaged in.’"° A engages the mass of the thinking men 
later edition of Henry’s ‘‘Epitome’’ he community. 

described as ‘* perfectly intelligible and de- se ; ; 
lightful.’’ At his own expense he procured ‘Through epenaanes with his pape 
chemical apparatus and gave instruction to with popular audiences Mr. Griscom 
his more advanced students. He remarked ble to extend enormously his influer 
that his efforts were probably the first made SUPport of popular education in chen 
in that part of the United States to teach Josiah Holbrook was another pionee: 
chemistry in the common schools.*° Dur- the cause of popular education in s 
ing the autumn of 1806 he issued a hand In 1824 he was a partner in the foundat 
bill announcing to the citizens of Burling- of an agricultural seminary. He pr 
ton a course of public lectures on chemistry, instruction in the elassies and in th 

to be given at his schoolroom. The propo-  eations of mathematies and science to 
sition, he said, was well received and the  eylture and industrial pursuits. His ps 
most intelligent citizens gave it their pat- pectus also gave plans for the preparat 


ronage. of science teachers to teach in the ‘‘ com 
Mr. Griseom’s suecess led to his receiving wee mic. : . . 

Ir. Gi . ym whe 1ccess led , his 1 € _— schools.’ ’? This institution was not 
an attractive offer to go to New York City : 
iad, dowed and was not successful. His n 
and take charge of a school there. In New 
York he continued his popular lectures 
along with his teaching. Through the aid 
of wealthy patrons he accumulated a large 


efforts to promote popular education 
science was through the formation of Ass 
ciations for Mutual Instruction. Thr 
é 7 these he hoped ‘‘to procure for youths 
stock of apparatus which he used in con- 4 a 
economical and practical education”’ ar 
teach the applications of the ‘‘sciences 
the various branches of education t 


junction with his lectures. He often spoke 
before special audiences. ‘‘ Merchants, me- 
chanies, apprentices, professional men, fe- ‘ e 
PI domestie and useful arts and to all the cor 
males, each, as the proposals were made to 
them contributed to fill his benches and 


swell the tide of popularity with which 


mon purposes of life.’’ The society s! 

hold meetings as often as it thought 

; , ' er pedient, for the purpose of mutual instr 
his efforts to extend the benefits of seien- sae . . , 
«6 tion in the sciences. Books and appara 
tific knowledge among the masses were 
were to be secured and the society was 

aid in establishing and patronizing inst! 
tions for the education of youths in the 
plications of science to agriculture and ¢! 
useful arts and institutions for the trai 


of teachers. These societies were fou! 


hailed.’’** His interest in popular educa- ; 
tion took him to Europe where he studied 
the Laneastrian plan of secondary educa- 
tion. Following his return he established 7 
a school for boys which he conducted on 
this plan. The school was highly success- 


; ‘ in many centers and his efforts culmin 
ful. After the school had elosed he wrote: > 


in the formation of the American lycew! 


To the operation of the High School, conjoined which continued as a strong organizat 


as it was, with lectures, on science with the aid of 
12 Jbid., p. 210. 


10** Memoirs of John Griscom,’’ pp. 49-50. 13 Barnard’s American Journal of Educat 


11 Jbid., p. 99. 248. 


» § 
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t a decade.** To meet the demand instructed on three evenings a wee! 

out of the lyceum movement for tures on the difference sciences 

n science he edited and published  gential point of view in the method of 
tifie Tracts Designed for Instruction mynieating instruction was ‘‘to instruct 
tertainment, Adapted to Schools, putting the pupil in the place of teacher 

s and Families,’’* and a little later 

mily Lyceum.’’ Mr. Holbrook’s 

ties led him into most of the Atlantic 


To accomplish their purpose of giving in 


; 


struction in the applications of science 


nd as far west as the Mississippi the common purposes of life, 
At all times he was an ardent sup- 
f instruction in science in the com- 
ols give ten | ires on experimental 


lectures on chemical powers an ibstances n 


n 1824 Stephen Van Rensselaer estab- 


. metallic; and ten lectures o } lloids, met 
nd endowed the Rensselaer School, ; ’ 
soils, and mineral wa the remainder of 


nown as the Rensselaer Polytechnic 


the term each student shall be exercised in the ay 


te, at Troy, New York. Amos Eaton, ication of the sciences before enumerated 


science and author of an elemen- analysis of particular selected specimer 
text-book on chemistry, was appointed ™#nures, animal and vegetable substances, or 
, m . 2 . . and mineral waters; and shall devote four hour 
professor. The chief aim of the : _—— : 
each day to the examination of operations of 


agriculturists on the school farm, together with 


was to furnish training in the appli- 


of science and more especially to the progress of cultivated grains, grasses, fruit 
ouths for the service of science teach- trees, and other plants, to practical land surveying 
In order to extend the influence of 224 general mensuration, to calculations upon the 
| outside the bounds of its immedi- *PPl¢ations of water power and steam which is 

made to the various machines in the vicinity of 


mMitv » »y PF > "¢ j : 1 
nity the founde1 pl anne d to u un the school, and to an examination of the Laws of 


hers to serve as itinerant lecturers and hydrostatics and hydrodynamics which are exem 
‘ture on the applications of the sciences _ plified by the locks, canals, aqueducts, and natural 

iriculture and manufacturing. Chem- Waterfalls surrounding the institution.’ 
had a prominent place in the course on “a ; - 
In 1826 a ‘‘preparation branch’’ was 
training. At the first meeting of the ' ' 
, , : 6[wD provided tor those unqualified tor entrance 
rd of trustees it was ‘‘ Resolved that— 
. ar to the school proper and in 1828 ‘‘at the 
e exercises of the Day Class for six hours RP . : 
; . urgent solicitation of several judicious 
‘+h day, except Sunday, shall consist of .. a 
; : friends, a lady, well qualified for the duty, 
xperiments in chemistry performed by the , 
- aie , took charge of two experimetal courses 
lents themselves and in giving explana-_. 
; ; : ,, im chemistry and natural philosophy for 

ns or the rationale of the experiments. o 99 ; att 
ey ladies. During this same year the patron 

atternoon class ‘‘will hear no afternoon . so ee , ; 
: ‘ ‘ _ issued an invitation to each county in New 
ires; but their exercises will consist of , , . 

: York to furnish one student selected by the 
urse of experiments in chemistry per- ,,, ” 8 y 
' if first judge’’ of the county for gratuitous 

d by themselves with the rationale. sais : 
instruction. This student was to enjoy all 


lucted under the superintendence of the “i ' 
the privileges of the institution, and in re- 


senior professor.’’ The evening class was : gall 
turn for his instruction was expected to 
‘‘American Annals of Education,’’ 1: 273- return to the county from whieh he had 
been sent and engage in the work of g 
can Journal of Education, 5: 247-254. 
ory of Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti 17 Jbid., pp 
18 Jhid., p. 41 
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instruction in the sciences in the common _ single agency of the first half of th; 


schools.’® tury to promote the extension of instry 


The educational work of Amos Eaton tion in chemistry. Its promoters yw: 
was, as already indicated, closely associated guided by a desire to teach the applications 
with that of Stephen Van Rensselaer. of geience and to train science teach: 
From 1824 to 1542 Eaton was senior pro- (ther arguments were offered, but in 
fessor and chief spokesman for the Rens- the Jiterature examined no individual 
selaer School. The publications of the agency neglected this one nor attempted | 
school were liberal in allowing to Mr. Van deny its importance. Chemistry was als 
Rensselaer credit for formulating the plan supported on account of the interest in it 
of instruction, but it seems certain that the spectacular demonstration. The disciplit 
relations between the two were always most ary or training value, which has been sii : 
harmonious. Eaton’s industry and enthu- <4 much prominence in educational litera 
siasm made him an invaluable man for pro- ture supporting instruction in science dur 
moting the Rensselaer plan for extending ing the first two decades of the present 
the teaching of science. century, was scarcely mentioned by th 

The work of John Griscom and Josiah pioneers quoted in this paper. This valu 
Holbrook as individuals and of Stephen 2. elaimed. however. for other subjects 
Van Rensselaer and Amos Eaton as the of study, particularly Latin and saathieees, 
guiding spirits of the Rensselaer School ties [t was not until well toward the clos 
represent the most influential of the agen- of the period covered by this paper that 
cies which were active in promoting the attention was directed toward the training 
teaching of elementary science. The or- value, and it appears that this turn was 
ganized agencies that came into being dur- geeasioned by the fact that the sciences 
ing their time indicate clearly that many ere placed - competition with subjects 
others were directing their efforts toward whose main support was reputed transfer 
the accomplishment of a similar purpose. > disciplinary values. 

It is impossible to measure the influences of The first public high school was estal 
these personages and organization. Only  j.heq in Boston in 1821 and there seems 
the object toward which they were working to have been no more than eleven in th 
ean be definitely given. Among the many United States in 1837. Following 1850 th 
motives stimulating their efforts was the high school movement extended rapidly 

desire to improve education. Other influ- The second high school to be established 
ences than those noted above served to sup- the Boston High School for Girls, was th 
port instruction in science in secondary grt to provide definitely for instruction it 
schools and one of probably no small mo- chemistry. The school was founded it 
ment was the fact that chemistry and other 4996 and it was provided that the cours 
natural sciences were required subjects of  o¢ study ‘‘should include as much chem 
study in certain secondary schools of Ger- istry as would be useful in domestic econ 
many and France. omy.’’ It was placed in the third year and 

A summary of the arguments favoring ade a required subject of the first cours 
popular instruction in this subject shows  o¢ study.2° Figures compiled by Inglis” 
that its major support was for its fume- how that the early high schools in Massa 
tional or applied values. The Rensselaer 
school probably did more than any other 


20 American Journal of Education, 1: 99. 
21 Alexander Inglis, ‘‘Rise of the High Sel 


19 American Journal of Education, 3: 573. in Massachusetts.’’ 
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venerally made provision for in- in learning which would be of utilitarian 
n chemistry. In 1857 Massachu-_ value in the trades, industries and profes 
sed a law requiring that chemistry _ sions. 
th several other subjects be taught S. R. Powers 
hools of every town containing five TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


families. This law was repealed CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


eh-school movement made rapid THE MAIN DIVISIONS IN THE 
n Ohio following 1854 and there, CLASSIFICATION OF 
Massachusetts, provision Was com- GEOGRAPHY '! 


nade for instruction in chemistry. . . 
CHANGING CONCEPTIONS OF THE FIELD OF 
(. Booth, who had been a student : 
GEOGRAPHY 
Rensselaer School, was appointed 
, . . , . GEOGRAPHY is a dynamic science. Ac- 
er of chemistry in Central High : sa d inoue 
Philadelphia, in 1842. The first 


ool buildings erected in Chicago 


tivity or change is one of its most funda 
mental principles. This is true not only 


, , . f) , aterii v] ich it 1 ’ -erne 
Sante eambelined leieuntesion Gop “t the = ate ri il with whic h it is cone = d 
‘ > eonce s fie 
A report, by Henry Barnard, tes 5 = = — = 
. > . . ° 1¢ i ) ‘ > , > 
the subjects of study offered in thirty unction and definition as held by the 


' . — . Ww cers istineu) » j , ie 
schools in 1867 showed that twenty-six workers most distinguished in the field 


chemistry and all offered ‘‘natural ‘" the long run the definition, purpose 
sophy.?”22 . and divisions of geography are established 
lhis brief overview of the history of the = modified according to the views or 
ng of chemistry in secondary schools o-endrem of the authorities im the sunject, 
ws the fallaey of Professor Cubberley ’s allowing of course, for certain environ- 


tatement quoted in the first paragraph ; it 
lishes the period in which this science 


mental influences, as it were, in the way 
of limitations due to similar activities on 


: , . the part of workers in related fields. 
ime a subject of secondary education; : : a ’ 
; ; ee: So we find the prevailing conception of 
explains in part why chemistry ; . 
; _ geography quite different now from what 
is an acceptable subject for these early 5 7 = “ 

it was, say, fifty years ago. Then it may be 


said to have been in the descriptive stage 


With the period of 1880 to 1900 may be 


é' and was usually defined as a description 
rly associated the work of the stand- : é' a 
; ; : of the earth on which we live. The sub- 

ring agencies, especially the Committee. ;, me 
om 1893 ; . . 1 i ject at that time was commonly classified 
len (1893), whose reports affected 1n_ . : . 
pose reports | , into three branches: mathematical, physical 

rge measure the content and the method 


' and political. <A little later geography 
instruction in high school chemistry. 


ip. passed from the descriptive to what some 
a irom =e evidence presented here it - called the scientific stage, in which causal 
ear that this science has had a place in explanations were emphasized. As earls 
ndary education almost since the begin- ,. 1899 Professor Davis called attention to 
f the academy movement. Further- ‘the increasing attention given in recent 
it has been shown that chemistry was years to physical over simply descriptive 
en a place largely because its promoters ang political geography.’’ Then, or should 
eved that instruction in it would result , 
1 Read at the Madison, Wisconsin, meeting of 
nard’s American Journal of Education, the Association of American Geographers, Dece1 
ber 31, 1925. 
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I say even earlier, it became the science of 
distribution but studied causes as well as 
surface facts the Thus in 
1881 the International Geographical Con- 


about earth. 


gress at Venice formulated a definition 


which stated that ‘‘geography includes the 
study of the the 
and the reciprocal relations of the different 
branches of the 
distinguished from other sciences by ‘‘indi- 


surface forms of earth 


organie world’’ and is 
eating the distribution of beings organic 
inorganic upon the and in 
‘The International Geography’’ de- 


and earth,’’ 
1899 
fined the subject as ‘‘the exact and organ- 
ized knowledge of the distribution of phe- 
nomena on the surface of the earth, eulmi- 
nating in the explanation of the inter- 
action of man with his terrestrial environ- 
This idea of distribution as the 
distinguishing 
still lingers in some quarters, notably in 
England, as seen in Herbertson’s definition, 
or that of Hogarth. <A recent definition 
of Sten de Geer, the Swedish geographer, 


ment.”’ 
characteristic of geography 


is another instance of this view. 


THE BIOGEOGRAPHIC STAGE OF THE SUBJECT 


In this country, however, early in the 
twentieth century, largely due to the in- 
fluence of the subject 
entered what might be called the environ- 
mental or biogeographic stage. Dr. Davis 
proposed to define geography as ‘‘the re- 
lation between the earth and its living in- 
habitants, between the physical environ- 
ment and the environed organism,’’ that 
is, a combination of physiography, which 
deals with the physical environment, and 
ohtography, which deals with the environed 
This concept was adopted by 


Professor Davis, 


organism. 
Tower in his well-known elassification of 


geography into (1) physiography, subdi- 


vided into meteorology, 


oceanography and the physiography of the 


geoplanetology, 


lands, and (2) ontography, divided, accord- 
ing to the kinds of living things, into phy- 
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togeography, zoogeography and anthro 
geography. 

An important objection to this class 
tion, however, is that the first ma 
sion, namely, physiography, is not 
phy at all, according to the modern , 
tion. The thing 
Professor four 


same may be sa 


Tower’s subdivisi 
They are all not onl; 
but 
whereas according to his own definit 
It w 
seem that the divisions of the subject . 


physiography. 
ral sciences, non-biological seis 


geography is concerned with life 


at least to be defined in the terms of 
subject itself. 
Nevertheless, this new _ biogeogray 
phase of the subject was quite a step in 
vance. It made geography the point 
contact between the natural sciences and 
the social sciences, enabling this study 
gather up the results of such nat 
sciences as geology, meteorology, botam 
and zoology, and offer them as raw n 
terial for workers in social sciences, that 
is, the historians, the sociologists, the econ 
omists, the political scientists, ete 


RECENT EMPHASIS ON THE SocraAu Asp! 


More recently the tendency among g 
raphers has been to emphasize the soci 
humanistie aspects of geography, wherea 
a quarter of a century ago many workers 
in the field sought by various means to ¢ 
clude the human element from geography 
swinging over to the point of view t! 
after all, ‘‘The proper study of mankii 
is man.’’ Thus Professor Barrows in ! 
presidential address of 1922 to the Ass 
ciation of American Geographers presen! 
a powerful argument for ‘‘Geograph) 
Human Eeology.’’ This would leav 
physiography of Davis and the phytogeog 
raphy and zoogeography of Tower to th 
natural scientists and define geography 
dealing solely with the mutual relations ! 
tween man and his natural environment. 
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t a majority of American geog- 
re vet willing to go this far, but 
tions are that Professor Barrows 
the signs of the times aright. 
2N. GEOGRAPHY A SCIENCE OF 
RELATIONSHIPS 


modern geography is generally 

d a science of relationships, and 
may be said to divide itself natu- 
two main parts. If the subject 

| with a relationship, there must 
st two things or groups of things 
which the relationship exists. If 
tionship is to be geographic, the 
sets of things related are: (1) the vari- 
ironmental factors considered from 
nt of view of their geographic in- 


nces ; and (2) 


the living beings and 
r activities considered in the light of 
ljustment to the environmental fac- 

s and the ways in which they modify or 
ise of these elements in their environ- 
Logically, then, the main divisions 
geography would seem to be two, corre- 
ling to these two sets of related things. 


DEFINITION AND MAIN DrvisIons 


lhere may be some difference of opinion 


s to just what is included in these two 
ons, but in the opinion of the writer 
this paper, accepting as he does the 
finition of geography which makes it 
study of the reciprocal relations of 
n and his environment, the two main 
(1) physical 
Both 
these, being geography, must deal with 


sions of geography are 
geography and (2) social geography. 


s essential geographic function, namely, 
relation between man and his environ- 
ment. But they look at the subject from 
site sides of the equation. Physical 
graphy treats the relationship from the 
of the environment, whereas social 
geography examines it from the point of 
view of man and his activities, that is, the 


4 I 


‘social’’ is here 


The 


usual 


social aspect term 


used in its meaning, as when we 


speak of the social sciences. Derived from 


the Latin soctus, meaning companion or 
associate, the adjective social seems prefer- 
able to the term human, as applied to geog- 
raphy, because in this field of study human 
beings are considered not as individuals 
but rather in groups, that is, in numbers, 
in relation to the earth of which they form 


an integral part. 


THE New GEOGRAPHY IN THE SocraL STAGE 


That we are to-day passing from the bio 
geographic phase to the human or social 
stage of geography is evidenced by the 
writings of an increasing number of geog 
Thus Mill, in ‘‘The Realm of 
Nature,’’ says: ‘‘Geography treats of the 
earth in its relation to More re- 
cently Bowman, in ‘‘The Andes of South- 


raphers. 
man.’’ 


ern Peru,’’ remarks: ‘‘It is peculiarly the 
province of geography to study the present 
distribution and character of men in rela 
Miss New 


bigin in ‘‘Man and his Conquest of Na 


tion to their surroundings.’’ 


ture’’ asserts of geography that ‘‘its essen 
tial problem is to discover why man thrives 
more at certain parts of the globe than at 
Dr. Charles L. Robbins in ‘‘ The 
‘In 


geography the earth is to be studied not 


others.’’ 
School as a Social Institution’’ writes: 
merely as one of the planets exemplifying 
but 
scene of the struggle for human progress 
Man 
and Nature is giving way to a human, that 
And Pro 
fessor L. W. Lyde sums it up thus: ‘‘To 


certain natural laws, rather as the 


. The physical interpretation of 
is, a social treatment of both.’’ 


most of us Geography seems to have neither 
meaning nor value apart from Man.’’ 


MAN AND ENVIRONMENT 


Instead, then, of drawing the line of 


geographic relationships between the inor 
ganic environment and the environed or 
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ganisms (plants, animals and man), as was_ treat man and nature as opposing 
done in the biogeographic phase of geogra- Man is after all a part of nat 
phy, there seems good authority among thrives best when his activities are 
geographers for placing plants and animals mony with his natural environment 
among the physical factors of the environ- influence of environment, however. 
ment and considering man, or society, as very complex affair. The numero) 
the environed organism. Moreover, geog- vironmental factors do not act sinely 
raphy is not the only science concerned’ together. Consequently, man’s en 
with relations between environment and ment may be considered the sum tot 
life. Both botany and zoology deal with perhaps better, the resultant of al! th, 
adaptations of life to environment. So, ternal conditions which relate to hi: 
alsé, do the paleontologists have something can hope to understand and interpret 
to tell about the adaptations of life forms nature of this complex of condition: 
in their vertical distribution in the geologi- by analyzing the environment into its 
eal scale. No true conception of the fun- eral components and noting the re! 
damentals of organic adaptation can be of each to man, his distribution and 
complete without the sciences of botany, activities. We ean hardly expect any 
zoology and paleontology, as well as geogra- science to do all this. It would seem 1 
phy. So why not leave something to them to be part of the business of the geogr 
and content ourselves with the relationship to do it. 
of man to his environment, especially as 
logie, also, warrants this position? For THE PLAcE oF PHysIcAL Grograpm 
while it is true that man is subject to the Consequently, the first main divisior 
same laws as plants and animals, yet on geography appears logically to be cor 
account of his intelligence his potentiality cerned with the depicting and analyzing 
of adaptability is so far in excess of that of the various environmental factors fr 
of any other organism that man seems to the point of view of their importance 
stand apart as, in a sense, the culmination’ the physical basis of society. This, ther 
of the evolutionary process. is the field of physical geography. It 
Even considering man as a mere animal, fundamental part of geography and bas 
we may note two outstanding characteris- to any scientific study of the subject. I! 
ties: (1) a distribution over all sorts of _ is distinguished from physiography or g 
natural environments far greater than that morphology in that it includes not onl) 
of any other animal; (2) a homogeneity physiographic and climatic features 
which prevents his classification into dis- also the biological factors in the enviro 
tinct species or genera. Thus a diversity ment of man, and goes on to point out 
of environment, yet a similarity of strue- each case some of the reciprocal relations 
ture such that only sub-species or varieties between these factors and man. 
are recognized, and not all his elassifiers The subdivisions of physical geograph; 
agree as to these. Then, too, in the ease of would naturally be those which deal wit! 
man geographers have to consider culture the geographical relations to men of « 
or civilization, and that is a phenomenon of the great factors of his natural enviro 
which does not exist in the field of the ment. For the present purpose these 
sciences devoted to the environmental adap-_ be given as location (or position 
tations of plants and the lower animals. water, climate, plants and animals 
While man is thus in a class by himself, geography of each of these, to avoid 


so to speak, yet modern science would not use of technical terms, may be said 





ames 
ed 
lve 


titute the subdivisions of physical 


v. Thus we have the geography 


id, the geography of animals, ete. 


may be further subdivided accord- 
the degree of specialization desired, 
- example, under land special study 
he made of the geography of soils. 
n every ease, to make it geography, 
should be some attention given to its 


nship to human life or activity. 


SoctrAL GEOGRAPHY 


second main division of the science, 

social geography, emphasizing as 

es the human side of the geographic 
nship, naturally should be sub- 

d according to the classification of 
Thus we have 


| geography, economic geography, po- 


and his activities. 
| geography, military geography, ete., 

chief subdivisions. Each of these 
same 
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and other cities of Soviet Russia Ther 


terest in a report of a reception accord 
Turkish educators published in a news bu 
ot the Wa 
ton, D. C. 

More than 900 persons attended “an evening 
held in the 


Kamerny Theater, Moscow, including represe! 


Russian Information Bureau, 


of Soviet-Turkish rapprochement,” 


tatives of the People’s Commissariat of Edue: 
tion and leaders of the Soviet government. 


} 


The evening was opened in a speech of weleom 
by Mme. Kameneva who noted the growth of cul 
tural relations between USSR and Turkey. Greet 
delivered by the Turkish Chara 

USSR M. Bedi-bey, by Mr. 8S. 1 
Collegium of the 
Affairs, by 


Borozdin, of the Scientific Orientalist 


were 


ings 
d'affaires in 
Aralov, of the People’s Com 


missariat for Foreign Professor 


Association, 
by a representative of the Turkish students, and 
others. 

M. Nafi-bey delivered an address on the state of 
tremen 


popular education in Turkey, noting the 


dous educational since the revolution in 


Turkey. For the introduction of new reforms th 


progress 


further subdivided on the 


are ; ere Turkish Ministry of Education thought it neces 
of man’s distribution and activities. 


sary to study the cultural experiences of other 


example, under economic geography countries. The organization of popular education 


commercial in USSR was of particular interest to Turkish edu 
the 


nding eeconomie activities in relation to 


| eome industrial and 


eators; hence the visit of the Turkish educational 
delegation to USSR. 

Mr. Lunatcharsky delivered an address on the 
**New 
Turkey and India upon the ruins of the old, im 
best in the 


each dealing with corre- 


tural envi is ies reooTa- 
iral environment. Historical seogra Culture’’ which is being built in Russia, 


also comes under social geography, but 
culture of 


s not coordinate with the above subdi- bibing everything that is 


sions, as it may be studied with respect the European countries. 
The evening conclude: a concert of Turkisl 
ny or all of them when they are con- The evening concluded with a e Turkish 


All the 


regoing divisions, too, may be applied to 


music, in which part was taken by leading artists 
of Mose Ww. 


On behalf of those assembled the following tele 


lered in their time relations. 


ny specific region and thus become re- Ambassador to 


The essential thing in 


Soviet 


this 


was sent to the 


‘* Assembled at 


gram 
Turkey: 
Turkish 
through you to the Turkish people, 


nal geography. evening of Soviet 
| social geography is that it is man, his rapprochement we send warm greeting 
4 4: ° — ° . xpressing the 
‘tribution or his activities studied in re- BJ 

hope that the existing cultural relations betweer 


n to environment. 
C. C. HUNTINGTON 
0 STATE UNIVERSITY 


us will grow stronger year by year.’’ 
After a prolonged stay in Moscow the del 
of the Turkish Ministry of Educatior 


to Leningrad, where they spent a fortnig 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS ing the | 


activities of the 
TU learning and the 
TURKISH EDUCATORS IN SOVIET the Mineralogical Museum, Academician 
RUSSIA 


GATION of the Turkish Ministry of 
ition recently visited Moscow, Leningrad 


leading inst 
laboratori 


Feram: 


} 


museums and 
presented the guests with a collection of nm 
of USSR and with photographic albums of the bi 


centenary festivities of the Academy of S 
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via Moscow, they went to the 
onversation M. Nafi-Atuf 
faction with the impres 

as to the state of 


popular education of ich will furnish a 


great deal « al material for application in 
Turkey. 


PREMIER POINCARE AND THE 
SCHOOLS OF ALSACE 

A WIRELESS dispatch to the New York Times 
of October 15 reported the return to Paris of 
Premier Poinearé, of France, tollowing a visit 
to Alsace to investigate the school situation. 
In order to see tor himself how the diffieult 
problem of religion and language is being met 
in the province, Premier Poincaré attended 
classes in many schools. His practice was to 
call without notice and to sit next to the teacher 
while the class continued with its lessons. 

French is now the official language in Alsace. 
Premier Poinearé, as reported in the dispatch, 
instructed the teachers to give lessons in French 
and in German so that he could compare them 
and judge as to the advance made in French 
since 1918. He was said to be pleased with the 
results. Students in the former German prov- 
ince are rapidly becoming as proficient in 
French as in German. 

The Herriot government attempted to intro- 
duce in Alsace and Lorraine the French system 
of purely secular instruction. The schools had 
been under the direction of the Catholie church 
and there was a strong opposition to this. “A 
change has been established by which Jewish, 
Protestant and Catholic instruction is given. 
The premier is confident this system will be 
productive of admirable results.” 


THE ADULT EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

Tne first concerted movement in support of 
adult education in the United States has been 
inaugurated in the formation of the American 
Association for Adult Education, whose national 
headquarters have been opened at 41 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. This action follows two 
years of preparation, which included a survey 
by the Carnegie Corporation of existing adult 
education enterprises and the sounding of senti- 
ment in representative centers of the country 


and among adult education orga) 
every description and leaning. 
A statement from the associatio; 


following: 


The studies which preceded the orga: 
the association revealed an active an 
interest in adult education. Though 
scious that they were pioneers in a new 
across intellectual frontiers, adults wer 
education. There has been adult educat 
country without an association and bef 
thought of. Perhaps its highest valu 
it had arisen on impulses generated f: 
rather than stimulated from without. 
spontaneously formed study groups, 
classes, in institutes and forums or u 
tension classes throughout the country, 
women were occupied in studying in t 
hours. 

Early in 1926 a series of conferences 
in New York, San Francisco, Chicago, 
and Cleveland to consider what deductio: 
be made from these facts. To the 
came, not those with interests at larg 
interested habitually in new movements, 
and women professionally engaged in 
cation. They expressed the belief that 
zation, which sought not to centralize, star 
or impose uniformity, but to serve as 
house of information and ideas, a center « 
sion and a repository of the records a 


of the profession, would further the ide: 


education and give assistance to adult 
and students. 

An organization was formed and its offic 
now open, with Morse A. Cartwright as ex 
+ + 


director and an executive board which r 
differences in point of view and pract 
found in the field. It is to be the asso 


enduringly rather than swiftly. Its firs 
will be to establish relations with thos« 
in adult education, whether as teachers 
dents; groups, schools and individuals ar 
to membership. Preliminary to opening th 
ciation’s offices, Mr. Cartwright attended 
ference of the World Association for Adult 
eation in Copenhagen last August and put I 
in touch with adult educators in Euro] 
tries, where there is a much larger body 
perience than here. 

The association plans no campaigns, no 
It will seek to put on record the efforts a 


+ 


+ 


education already begun, and stand ready 
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can. Similarly it 
ice and assistance to 
ation. 


prospec t or contemp! 


nt material at intervals and con 
es when subjects vital enough press 
Most of all, it will seek to accu 

* material bearing on the problems 
to which all those facing such 


ay resort. 


has already been taken in the open- 
adult 


r 
teacher training courses in 

t the New School for Social Research 
rk City. These courses are: “Fun- 
problems in adult education,” by 
Dean Martin, director of the People’s 
- “Method and content of adult educa- 
E. C. Lindeman; “A practice course in 
ation,” by Harry A. Overstreet; “Ed- 
psychology,” by Leta S. Hollings- 


of a series of studies on adult 


has begun. These studies were made 
auspices of the Carnegie Corporation 

York. The five volumes (Macmillan 
New York) are: 


Adult Education,’’ 

by the American Library Association. 
Schools for Older Students,’’ by Na- 

thaniel Peffer. 

lucational Opportunities for Young Work- 


raries and prepared 


rs,’’ by Owen D. Evans. 
University Afield,’’ by Alfred L. Hall- 

Quest. 
‘orrespondence Schools, 
’’ by John 8. Noffsinger. 


Lyceums, Chau- 


tauquas, 
cers of the association are: President, 
mes E. Russell, of Teachers College, 
bia University; vice-president, Professor 
Richardson, of the University of Cali- 
treasurer, J. H. Puelicher, of the Amer- 
Milwaukee; 

Miss Margaret Burton, of the National 
the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 


Association, secre- 


D ’ ; 
pbankers 


, New York, and executive director, Morse 
twright, of New York. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK AND 
THE U. S. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
J. Ticert, U. S. 
m, will deliver an address on the history 
tion in the United States at the Sesqui- 


Rr. JOHN commissioner of 


eentennial 
Nov ember &. 


Exposition, 

In connection with 
of American Education Week at the exposit 
on that day, addresses will also be gi 
chief educational officers of the thirteen origina] 
states. 

In former years American Education Week 
was sponsored directly by the U. 8S. Bureau of 
Education. <A 
that the 
this year are the National Education 


statement recently issued an 


nounces chief sponsors of the week 
Association 


and the American Legion. 

The Bureau f duc 
Its work 
Americal 


educational calendar, and 


ation 
actively. in this behalf has 
plished. Education Week is no 
event in the 
{ 


need exists for the active aid of 


reau. Other agencies can and will continue effi 
ciently the work which is necessary for a central 
to do. It is in 


Bureau of Ex 


national organization accordance 


with its settled policy that the luca 
tion withdraws from an undertaking which can be 


conducted equally well by others. 
The first published suggestion of American 
Education Week was apparently that of Dr 


P. P. Claxton, former commissioner of educa 


tion, who presented the idea in School Life, the 


official publication of the bureau, in the issue 
ot October 15, 1920. 


tion 


Letters urging coopera 


were sent to state officers, school super 
intendents, college presidents, newspaper and 
magazine editors, labor unions, civie organiza 
tions and other associations. The response was 
general. Many governors issued proclamations, 
nearly all the state superintendents cooperated, 
and the observance of the week became wide. 
In 1922 the American Legion joined with the 
Edueation Association in 


National prominent 


forwarding of the movement and these two 


organizations continue as the chief sponsors. 


THE COST OF RURAL SCHOOLS IN 
ILLINOIS 


THAT consolidated schools may be operated 
at approximately the same per capita cost as 
one-teacher schools is the finding reported in a 
statement recently issued by the U. S. Bureau 
of Education analyzing the costs of consolidated 
Illinois. The 


information received by the 


Association. 


rural schools in statement was 


based on bureau 


from the Illinois State Teachers 
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As quoted in the United States Daily the re 
port showed that the daily current expenditure 
per grade pupil was 45.9 cents, including trans- 
36 consolidated 
the most for 
In 330 of the 
the 


portation expenditure, in the 


schools in Illinois which spent 
pupil transportation in 1924-25. 
745 one-teacher schools of six counties in 
same part of the state, the daily current ex 


The 


further statement is made that 34.1 per cent. 


penditure per pupil was 46 cents or more. 


ot the teachers in the consolidated schools were 
in class A, the highest grade, while only 10.8 
per cent. ol those in one-room schools were in 
this class. 

Other studies and statistics have shown that 
consolidated schools may be operated at ap- 
proximately the cost required by one-teacher 


schools. There is a great when each 


teacher has a full quota of pupils, inasmuch as 


saving 


the instruction item is the largest of the school 
budget. Instead of several one-room schools in 
a community, some of which may have only a 
few pupils but all of which require a separate 
organization, it is possible in many communities 
to have one central school operating at almost 
if not quite the same cost as several. This was 
found to be true in the thirty-six consolidated 
schools of Illinois which spend the greatest 


amount for transportation. 


THE RETENTION AND DISMISSAL OF 
UNDERGRADUATES WITHIN 
THE COLLEGE 


recommendations as to ad 
mission to college, a the Asso 


University Professors recently pre- 


ALONG with its 
committee of 
elation of 
sented a proposal for a further selection within 
the college as follows: 

Each college should admit to its junior class a 
specified smaller number of students than it admits 
to its freshman class; selection should be made on 
a competitive basis and those who fail should be 


honorably dismissed with a certificate. 


The report was prepared for the association 


by a committee composed of Professor Harold 


H. Bender, of Princeton University; Professor 
Anna A. Cutler, of Smith College; Professor 
Olive C. Hazlett, of the University of Illinois, 
Professor Robert K. Root, of Princeton 
Portions of the report referring to 


and 
University. 
the scheme of retention or dismissal of under 


erraduates within the college read as follows: 
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that the 


undergraduates can best be eliminated a 


The committee believes 
the same time an effective stimulus can 
to the whole undergraduate body by apply 
the end of the sophomore year a process of 
petitive selection analogous to that recon 
for admission. Having determined the nu 
freshmen which it is prepared to receiv 
versity should then announce that it wi 
to the junior class a specified smaller 
students. The 
which should be not less than fifty per cent 


committee has in mind a 
not greater than seventy-five per cent. Thi 
tion should be made on the basis of an ji 
and careful scrutiny of the scholastic records ; 
during freshman and sophomore years, a scr 
that might well prefer a candidate who had 
brilliant promise in certain studies over one 
fellows with a somewhat higher general ay 
made merely of respectable mediocrity. 
Students met the 
ment of the first two years but who have fa 


competition with their fellows to win pr 


who have minimum ri 


into the upper college, should receive certit 


of honorable dismissal. They should hav 
standing with their classmates in organizat 
They should in no wav be made t 
With suc! 


and underst 


alumni. 
that they are sent away in disgrace. 
arrangement widely recognized 
many boys and girls not of markedly inté 
bent would no doubt plan from the beginning t 
take only the two years’ course. 
PLANS FOR THE ELIMINATION OF 

TWO COLLEGE YEARS AT STAN- 


FORD UNIVERSITY 


STANFORD UNiversity plans to eliminat: 
first and second year of college work and ey 


tually become a graduate university, according 


to an announcement by President Ray Lyn 
Wilbur, reported in a dispatch to the Bost 
Evening Transcript. 

Entrance requirements, which now ine! 
high school or preparatory school graduat 
will be raised to require first- and second-ye: 
college work, if plans now being studied ar 
into effect. 
Stanford is 


The change will be made becau 
demand for 


facilities, and with li 


finding greater 
higher educational 
room and restricted enrollment will hav: 
vote its attention to the higher fields oi ed 
tion, Dr. Wilbur said. 


; 
{ 


The work of the first two years in Stanf 


be accomplished by any number of 


other 
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colleges, ang the 


pre ssure 
n the graduate courses will require 
ll lower division work. 


nal systems have made the 
Arts degree no longer a terminal in 
reer, but rather a dividing point. 
vinning to base our courses upon study 
gree, which formerly terminated 
The 
of the junior year, when highly 
undertaken, and the 
ow marks the point where gt neral 
and the 


re work. natural division 


is first 


as been practically completed 
rs a period of intensified study in his 

ld. 
yr our departments into schools 


ene ne 
sciences, engi 


pny cal sciences, social 
i the present law school, medical school, 
1 of others. We are 
problem of eliminating the two lower 
within a short time Stanford will take 


first 


business and 


after completion of the two 


SITUATION AT THE STATE UNI- 
VERSITY OF WASHINGTON 

NG to press dispatches a petition for 
Roland H. Hartley, of 


with the Secretary of 


ot Governor 
filed 


October 18. 


ton, Was 


tion charges him with violating his 
fice and commission of wrongful acts. 


ttees of citizens, including labor union 


mmediately prepared to campaign for 
enatures to the petition, the number 
for holding a recall election. 
proceedings against Governor Hartley 
» direct outgrowth of the dismissal of Dr 
Suzzallo as president of the University 
hington by vote of the members of the 
Board of Regents, appointed by 
ecall petition charges the executive with 
ting members of the legislature to ad 
ative positions for the “purpose of pre 
the free expression of the will of the 
through their representatives in the 
re 
rning appropriations and levies for 
institutions ol 
that the 


refused” to 


including 


nstitutions, 
education, it charged 
“failed, 


them and 


was 


neglected and 


since their passage by the 


legislature “has attempted to prevent and has 
prevented” their enforcement. 

The petition charged also that the governor 
unjustly removed from office three University 


of Washington regents and a trustee of the 
Normal 
fill vacancies with his own appointees 


Mr. 


months ago and, barring a recall, has twenty 


Cheney School in order that he might 


Hartley became governor twent) 
His first act : - be 
the legi 


seven months to serve 


coming governor was to request Siature 
to adjourn, promising to make a survey of state 
institutions and to submit the results to a 
special session. 

He visited the state institutions, including the 
university, and last January called the legisla 


ture into special session. A storm arose over 
his recommendations, principally for sharp r 
trenchments in expenditures for roads, for 
schools, especially the state’s five institutions of 
higher education, and for reclamation of land 
These policies of the governor were the prin 
cipal issue in a primary election September 14. 
Of the ninety-seven Republicans nominated fo 
the House, forty-one were supporters of Hart 
ley, forty-nine were opponents and seven had 
been classed as neutral. 

During the special legislative session Dr 
Suzzallo took a leading part in efforts to in 
crease appropriations for the five institutions 
of higher education beyond the point desired 


by the governor. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


MILLER, educational director 


STEPHEN I. 
the American Institute of Banking, has declined 
the presidency of the University of Washington 
to succeed Dr. Henry Suzzallo. Mr. Miller was 
formerly dean of the College of Business Ad 


ministration of the university. 


Francis G 
president of the National Education Assox« 


A DINNER in honor of Dr. 


and superintendent of instruction of the Stat 
at the Hotel McAlpin, 
October 30, pre 


of Illinois, will be 
New York City, on 


ceded by a reception. Dr 


given 


Saturday, 


address. Reservations may be 
Christine McCormack at the Richm 


High School, Sixty seventh Street and Secor 


Julia 


Avenue 
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Proressor WILLIAM C. BaGLey, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed a member of a sub-committee ot tour 
to advise the mayor's committee on teachers’ 
salaries in New York City. 


Dr. Joun J. Ticert, United States Commis- 
sioner ot Education; Dr. John W. Withers, 
dean of the School of Education of New York 
University, and Dr. Will Grant Chambers, dean 
of the school of education of the Pennsylvania 
State College, will be the leading speakers at 
an educational conterence to be given at Buck- 


nell University on November 5 and 6. 


DeaN Roscoe Pounp, of the Harvard Law 
School, is to give the founders’ day address at 


Swarthmore College on October 23. 


PROFESSOR GILBERT Murray, of the Univer- 
sity of Oxtord, is delivering the Charles Eliot 
Norton lectures at Harvard University. He will 
give eight lectures on the general subject of tra- 
dition in poetry. 

Orricers of the American Library Associa- 
tion, elected at the recent fiftieth anniversary 
conference, are: President, George H. Locke, 
Toronto Publie Library; first vice-president, 
Joseph L. Wheeler, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Md.; second vice-president, Anne 
M. Mulheron, Library Association, Portland, 
Oregon; treasurer, Edward D. Tweedell, John 
Crerar Library, Chicago. The 1927 conference 
will be held at Toronto next July. 


Joun W. Lomparp, superintendent of schools 
at White Plains, N. Y., was elected president of 
the southeastern section of the New York State 
Teachers Association at the recent New York 
meeting. Other officers elected are: W. C. 
Mepham, district superintendent of Nassau 
County, vice-president, and Thomas J. Wagner, 
superintendent of schools of Croton-on-the- 


Hudson, secretary-treasurer. 


Hersert W. Osporn, controller of the City 
of Syracuse and president of the Onondaga 
County Council of Religious Education, was 
elected president of the New York State Sun- 
day School Association at its recent meeting in 
Syracuse. 

Cart Ropen recently celebrated his fortieth 
anniversary as librarian of the Chicago Public 
Library. 


Dr. CuarLtes H. Haskins, Gurney 


of history and political science at Hary 


versity, has been elected a corresponding fi 
of the British Academy. 


Ir is reported in the daily press that J 
Bourgeot, librarian for the Dawes C 
at Berlin, is the first Frenchman to ree 
doctor’s degree at a German university sir 
war. He has been awarded a Ph.D. at the } 
versity of Frankfort, writing a thesis 
ifism under Professor N. H. Cornel 
the best-known pacifists and philosop} 


Germany. 


FLoyp Buiack, formerly a professor i 

ert College, Constantinople, is the new pres 

of the Sofia American School. Work w 
once begin on the buildings for the new se} 
which will be situated just outside the capit 
The school will supplement the Amer 
schools at Samokov, established by the A 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis 
sions more than sixty years ago. 


Proressor Perry L. STEVENSON, for the past 
three years head of the department of mat! 
matics at Westminster College, Utah, has bh 
elected dean to succeed Dr. W. W. MeKiraha 
who has accepted the chair of philosophy 
Muskingum College, Ohio. 


Ow1ne to the death of Professor William § 
Foster and the resignation of Professor Kar| § 
Lashley, the following new appointments 
been made at the University of Minnesota: D: 
Wm. T. Heron, of the University of Ka 
has been appointed assistant professor of ps 
chology, handling courses in learning, ani 
behavior and space perception. Dr. Arthur G 
Bills, of the University of Chicago, has be 
appointed assistant professor of psycholog 
and will have charge of the elementary and : 
vanced experimental laboratory courses. D: 
John E. Anderson, director of the institute « 
child welfare, has been appointed protesso: 
psychology on a part-time basis and will gi 
courses in the history of psychology and in a 
normal psychology. Dr. Edna F. Heidbrede: 
has been promoted from instructor to assistan' 
professor of psychology. New instructors add 
to the staff are: Miss Mary Shirley, Car’) 
Jacobsen and T. A. Langlie. 
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AND, representative 
the Askania Verke, of 


turers of geophysical instruments, 


States ol! 


protessor and head of a new 
Colorado 


pointed 


ol geophysics in the 


LAURENCE Lee will succeed Dr. 


SSOR 


S. Knickerbocker, who recently re 


as assistant professor of English and 
? 


of the New York State 
at Syracuse, N. Y. Dr. 


Collece ol 
Knicker- 
professorship ot 


leaves to accept a 


at the University of the South, Sewanee, 


Wricut, formerly superintendent of 
S. C., schools, is the new registrar 


! throp College. 


WituraMs, for forty-eight years a 
in Perry County, Ohio, has retired. He 
honor at a meeting of 


cently guest of 


* pupils, who gave him a purse. 


LeNA BANKHARDT, a teacher in the 


and publie schools for forty-six years, has 


HUR Bowre CHRISMAN, author of “Shen 

e Sea,” a book of Chinese fairy and folk 

was awarded the John Newberry Medal 

the most distinguished children’s book of 

he year, by the American Library Association 
ial convention at Atlantic City. 

,mes M. Guass has resigned his position as 

high 

ls to devote his time to editorial work in 


high 


yivania state director of junior 


; 


ection with preparation of junior 


textbooks and publications. 
J). M. 


ls at Conway, S. C., is now South Carolina 


DANIEL, who was superintendent of 


school supervisor. 


[x the absence of Miss Jean Hamilton, dean 
women at the University of Michigan, who 
has been granted a year’s leave of absence, an 
student management is being 
The 


be handled by a committee of advisers, thus 


experiment in 


rked out. affairs of women students 


ving the responsibility from one person and 
ng the 


decisions the agreement of the 


ry ++ 
mittee, 


Epwin R. Fiske, a member of the 


‘ 


Greenfield, Mass., school committe 


weltare worker, has been appointes 


Massachusetts Parent-Teacher Association 
field secretary for western Massachusetts. 
Fiske’s work will supplement what ha 
Mrs 


done tor the 


Webber, ot 


past year by 
W orcester. 

THomas NELSON Perkins, of Boston, a grad 
College 


1894 and a member of the law 


uate of Harvard and ot the Harvard 


Law School in 
firm ot Ropes, Gray, Boyden and Perkins, has 
been chosen as president of the Harvard Alumni 
to succeed Thomas W. 


Association Lamont 


THREE new members of the board of trustees 
of Mount Holyoke College have been elected as 
follows: Elbert A. Harvey, member of the firm 
of Lee, Higginson and Company, Boston; Wil- 
New En- 


gland division of the Great Atlantic and Pacific 


liam J. Davidson, president of the 


Tea Company, and Henry P. Kendall, 
dent of the Kendall Mills, Ine., Boston 


presi- 


Tuomas W. Huntineton, of San Francisco, 
tormerly protessor ol surgery at the Unive rsity 
of California, has been elected an alumni trus 
tee of the University of Vermont, for a four 
year term. 

Proressor FrepertcK R. Giuuis, of the di 
partment of education of Boston College, has 
been appointed chairman of the graduate com 
club undergraduates 


mittee of the formed by 


who attended Camp Devens last summer. 
Dr. Aucustus O. THOMAS, 
World 


and commissioner of education of the 


president ol the 


Federation of Education Associations 
state ol 
Maine, has returned from his European tour 


R. M. 


department of psychology of the University of 


PROFESSOR Evuiort, chairman of th 
Minnesota, is making a world tour during hi 


sabbatical leave. In his absence Professor 


Donald G. Paterson is serving as chairman. 


Proressor Ernest L. TALBERT, of the Univer 
sity of Cincinnati. has received leave of absence 


to investigate adult education in Great Britain. 


Dr. H. 
lege of Agriculture, recently returned fror 


year’s trip in the Orient, where he studied edu 


L. Russe.u, dean of Wisconsin's Col 


eational and agricultural conditions in Japan, 
New Zealand, Hawaii 
and the Philippine Islands. 


China, Java, Australia, 
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Proressor Harotp L. Reep, of the depart- tendents and Principals at the Universit, 
ment of economics of Cornell University, has South Carolina. 
leave of absence to enable him to direct a sur- = : — i : 
vey of the Federal Reserve banking system for rue Iowa Chapter of Sigma Xi will hold 


r : ‘ , annual open meeting in the Senate Chamber o} 
the United States Chamber of Commerce. I : hamber of 


Old Capitol at the State University on Oct 
Dr. Grorce Grant MacCorpy, of Yale Uni- 20, when the retiring president, Bird T. Bald 
versity, director of the American School of Pre- win, will give the address on “Recent Resea) 
historie Research, attended the organizing meet- in (Child Development.” Dr. Baldwin will 
ing of the International Bureau of African Lan- speak on November 4 and 5 before the Kansa: 
guages and Cultures in London on June 28 and = State Teachers Association, before th Cali 
29, 1926, as a delegate from the division of an- fornia State Teachers Association on Disesininn 
thropology and psychology of the National Re- 99 2), 22 and 23, and before the Californie 


search Council. Educational Research Association on Decen 


Dr. Witnetm Dorner, supervisor of com- _ ber 21. 
mercial education in W estphalia, Germany, re- SPEAKERS at the recent Atlantie City meeting 
cently vues the commercial high schools of of the Playground Association of America jr 
New York City. cluded: John H. Finley, of the New York 

Dr. Garretr Droppers, of Williamstown, Times, former State Commissioner of Edu 
Mass., has been invited by a group of Japanese cation, who presided; Professor Jay B. Nas! 
business men, his former students at Keio Uni- of New York University; President Georg 
versity, to make a visit of indefinite length to Barton Cutten, of Colgate University; Colone 
Japan. Dr. Droppers went to Japan in 1889 Theodore Roosevelt; Governor John G. Wina: 
to teach at Keio. He was one of the first of New Hampshire; Bishop Manning, of New 
American educators to teach in a Japanese uni- York City; Director Charles English, of th 


versity, and remained there nine years. Return- Bureau of Recreation of the Chicago Board 


ing to the United States, he served successively Education; Superintendent of Schools Willia: 
as president of the University of South Dakota, M. Davidson, of Pittsburgh; President Jam« 
H. Maurer, of the Pennsylvania Federation o! 


professor of economics at Williams College, 
member of the Massachusetts Civil Service Com- Labor; Dr. Eugene C. Gibney, of the Burea 
of Extension Activities of the New York ( 
Board of Edueation; Professor William G 
Vinal, of the New York State College 
Forestry; President Charles Platt, of th 


mission and minister plenipotentiary from the 
United States to Greece and Montenegro. 
TALKS on college entrance requirements were 
given before the State Federation of Pennsyl- figs ; ee 
: pI . ‘ National Probation Association; President 
vania Women at Williamsport, Pa., on October . —— : ; . 
4 : ay Frederick P. Keppel, of the Carnegie Four 
13 by Dean Raymond Walters, of Swarthmore ' — ' , 
ahaa ae” : : dation, and Professor Clark W. Hetheringto: 
College; Deputy Superintendent of Public In- 
struction James N. Rule, and Mrs. Abby 5S. 
Brown, headmistress of the Ogontz School. Dr. Frank P. Graves, New York state con 
missioner of education, in an address on “Th 


of New York University. 


Dr. Amprose L. Sunriz, of the School of 
Edueation of New York University, addressed 
the Indiana State Teachers’ Association at 


Passing of a Prophet” before the Southeaster 
District Unit of the New York State Teacher 
Association on October 14, paid tribute to U 


late President Eliot of Harvard for his ini 
ence upon public school education. 


Indianapolis on October 21. He is to speak 
before the Tennessee State Teachers’ Associa- 


tion at Knoxville on October 29 and 30. 


THE death on October 5 is announced 


Hugh W. Caldwell, superintendent of 
schools of Cecil County, Md., for the last 


years. 


Dr. Avery W. SKINNER, director Board of 
Examiners, New York State Department of 
Edueation, gave an address on October 14, en- 
titled, “Changing Emphases in Education,” be- 
fore the High School Conference for Superin- Miss Frances H. Manny, for twenty vé 








{ 
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er of modern languages in the Girls’ 
wl 1D Boston, died on October 10. 


jeath is announced of Iverson B. Sum- 
the Summers College of Commerce, St. 


, at the age of sixty-one years. 


Dr. Epwin Apsorr, former head 
City of London School, died in 


on October 13, aged eighty-eight years. 


Board of Education of Chicago has ap- 

plans for spending $10,000,000 to erect 
chool buildings. 

Board of Education of New York City 

proved plans for a school in South Ja- 

to cost $583,000, and voted to reorganize 

hool lunchroom system so as to make it 

ipporting. It imereased salaries of pa- 

chool principals and heads of practice 

to a minimum of $3,750 and a maximum 

$4,750, “because of their large responsibili- 

On the question of school lunch rooms, 

ird asked Superintendent William J. 

. to have a report prepared on the entire 

The board hopes to organize lunch 

in schools where they do not exist. 

S. Somers, a member of the board, 

out that the lunch rooms now cost the 

$80,000 a year and that lack of a lunch 

is a hardship to teachers and pupils in 

chools. It was voted to return to the city 

»5, representing unencumbered _bal- 

of appropriation accounts from 1919 to 

inclusive, which are no longer needed for 

r original purposes. The Board of Esti- 

vill be asked for $1,000,000 for the ac- 


on of school sites. 


Get ealling for $2,257,000 for main- 
nee for the two-year period beginning July 
1927, and a bond issue of $2,383,000 for 
ling during the same period, has been 
pted by the executive committee of the board 
istees of the University of North Carolina. 
largest item on the new building program 
$831,000 for a library, which is planned as 


enter of the university buildings. 


sH gifts to Columbia University aggre- 
¢ $155,358 have been announced. There 
een in addition several contributions to 
entifie and artistic equipment of the uni- 


Ac school teachers ot Throop, Pa., have 
joined in an arrangement which provides life 
insurance protection of $3,000 tor each of them, 
this coverage being made possible through a 
group insurance policy issued by the Prudential 
Insurance Company. Under the same plan the 


superintendent is eligible to protection of 


$7,500, the entire coverage amounting to $1581, 


000. This policy is of the contributory type, 
with the teachers paying part of the premiums. 
This is one of ten group policies recently issued 
by the Prudential in various sections of the 


country. 


Tue New York Herald-Tribune reports that 
the public schools of Atlanta, Ga., may be 
forced to close tor the rest of 1926, unless a 
plan is successful in raising $500,000 to cover 
the cost of operation. The revenue is exhausted 
and the salaries of teachers for September have 
not been paid. The teachers have remained on 
duty, however, as the mayor, members of city 
council and business men have sought to adopt 
a plan to raise the needed revenue. Under the 
city charter the city can not borrow funds 
which it can not pay back before the end of the 
year, and all funds to be received from all 
sources this year already have been allocated 
The Atlanta Clearing House Association, whic! 
includes the five largest banks in the city, has 
refused to lend the money to the city or th 
schools on a moral pledge from the city coun 
cil that the funds will be repaid in 1927. The 
banks also have refused to lend money against 
certificates of salaries, which it was planned to 
give teachers in lieu of money. They point out 
that these also are illegal, and any taxpayer 
could stop payment on them by appealing to 
the courts. The banks for the last several years 
have been lending the city sufficient money to 
tide the schools over, and each year have issued 
warnings that they would not continue to do so 
The Board of Education has agreed to allow 
specially appointed committee of citizens to 
supervise the preparation of its budget next 
vear and have made proposals to make a final 
appeal to the banks. 

In the issue of ScHOOL AND Socier) 
tember 4 a statement was made with regard to 
the situation that developed in Oak Park after 


; 


the expulsion of a number of boys from the 
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Oak Park High School because they had been meters, and where no school capable of 
members of a fraternity. It was said that a  modating all such children already ex 
petition had been circulated and signed by a Ministry of Education is to supervise the 


large number of citizens of Oak Park asking ing operations and the subsequent runni 


for the dismissal of the principal, Mr. Me- the schools and the instruetion. Inhabitan: 


Daniel. A correspondent now writes: “The the district who own means of transporta 
petition was not circulated; it was merely may be required to assist in the transport 
threatened. In the second place, it would not the children to and from school. Wher: 
have received any large support if it had been impossible to bring the children in every 
circulated. In the third place, the attack on arrangements are to be made to board 
Mr. MeDaniel failed absolutely to materialize. -_ 


The school has been greatly benefited by the DISCUSSION 


method that has been adopted by Mr. Me- 
ANONYMOUS GRADING 
Ir is very difficult for a teacher to jude 


Daniel and his board in dealing with this ease. 
The state law of Illinois is perfectly explicit in 
the matter. It was broken by the boys and student solely on the basis of his achievement 
their parents. They are now fully aware of the The true-false, completion and other objectiy: 
fact that they ought not to have done what they _ tests tend to bring about this sort of judgment, 
did and they are thoroughly repentant. Mr. but they are far from being universally a 

McDaniel is much stronger in the community cepted or used. Most teachers still depend on 
and in the school than he has ever been at any the essay type of examination, a type which has 
time.” its good points, but which unquestionably lends 


Ir is reported that nine tenths of the children itself more readily to subjective bias than am 


who should by law attend the grammar schools 
of Spain will be unable to gain admittance on Part of the trouble arises when one attempts 
account of lack of room. This serious condition to estimate in differing feeling states the valu 


other form of examination. 


is not limited to the elementary schools, but ex- of similar replies to a given question. Sor 
tends to the high schools and universities. More teachers grade question number one throug! an 
than half the university students must stand entire set of papers and then return to questior 
throughout the lectures because there are not number two and so on through the set in orde: 
enough seats. to avoid doing an injustice to a student whos 
paper is read when the examiner is somewhat 
indisposed, fatigued or in a hurry. 

It is this sort of bias which has received 
most attention from those who advocate objec- 
tive tests to replace the essay examination. But 
this is only one source of bias and of less im 
portance in many cases than that which arises 
from the fact that the teacher usually has th 
image of the student whose paper is being read 
before him as he reads. Because of this imag 
and because teachers are only mortal a students 

A NEw law which went into effect in Hungary mark is likely to be based largely on the tea 
recently regulates the establishment of elemen- _ er’s recollection of how he sat up in elass, the 
tary schools in the outlying agricultural districts appearance of interest which he manifested 
of that country. Such schools must be estab- the discussions or lectures, the number of black 
lished wherever it can be proved that there are marks in the record book indicating his absenc 
twenty families or thirty children of school age from class and a number of other things whic! 
living within a radius of not less than one and may or may not indicate that the student has 
a half kilometers and not more than four kilo- failed to master the subject. It is not to be in 


Tue president of the new American College, 
which is to be erected near Sofia on a 120-acre 
tract, has definitely fixed the location of the 
buildings and has given orders for beginning 
the first constructive work. Every branch of 
the Bulgarian Government is heartily cooperat- 
ing in the work. The American primary schools 
in Sofia have just begun the school year in the 
new social settlement, the first one to be started 
in the Balkans. 
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re that the student’s grade should not treated more than fair. Disgruntled 


partly on the way he cooperates to. a class-room affect unfavorably the 
ss a success, but it is contended that most teachers and undoubtedly inth 


n grading should form a separat bad the general morale of a class. 


In order to avoid the temptation to be easy 

are a number of reasons why a stu- and the accusation, just or unjust, of being un 
evement should be judged apart from fair I have resorted tor a numbet : 

mality and deportment. In the first an anonymous system of grading whenever I use 
chers are often unduly severe on the the familiar essay type of examination. I find 


vho appears to be wool-gathering in that the chief advantage lies in the improved 


? 


visits occasionally with his neighbor morale of the class, the absence of resentmer 
bsents himself without adequate excuse. against the instructor when low grades are 
es a student of independent mind wants ceived, and an improvement in the work of stu 
in class and proves a difficult or im- dents who have been getting by on their person 
subject for the teacher to convince or _ alities rather than their work. Briefly the plan 
actually succeed in convineing his class- js as follows: 
at the teacher 1s wrong. Such behavior I secure a pad of paper, the sheets of which 
taken by the instructor as an affront to are two or three inches square and tear off as 
ity, and the judgment rendered on the many slips as there are students to be tested 
work is likely to be something of a I then write a number on each slip, beginning 
as well as a judgment. Students who with one and continuing up the scale until all 
lly unprepossessing in appearance, the slips have been numbered. As I come into 
personalities are not vigorous or whose the class-room prior to an examination I hand 
is not apt to make the teacher uncom- these numbered slips to some student. He 
re more likely to receive a failure’ ehooses one, and all the other students pick out 
ey deserve it than the pleasing, aggres- a number as the pack is handed along. In ad 
pe of student, particularly if such a stu- dition I usualiy furnish plain paper tor the 
ppens to be a class leader. examination. Each student then writes the 
he other hand, students often confess that number he drew at the top of his examination 
ve “worked teachers for grades by fak- paper but does not put his name on if I 
ention in elass, hand-shaking after class, stead he writes his name on the slip of paper 
milar ancient devices for raising marks. These slips are then handed to some student, 
re of course teachers who are little in- chosen by the group. 


1 by the dour glances of the student who When the examination papers are read 


ina 


ppointed in his grade and who are not’ the grades are recorded opposite the numbers 
susceptible to the blandishments of the which are to identify them, I hand the papers 
‘or the influence of the one whose father back to the trustee of the slips, who distributes 
e leading member of the school board. But them to his classmates. At the same time that 
eachers are. Consciously or unconsciously I present him with the papers, he presents me 
ave their favorites and their victims, the with the slips. I check the slips against m) 
mer those they like—or half fear—and the marks and enter the grades in my roll-book 
r those they dislike or concerning whose opposite the proper name. 
on they are indifferent. This may sound complicated, but it is quite 
Even if a teacher were all-wise and were un- simple when one gets the hang of it. It takes 
| by fear or favor in marking papers, he only a minute or so of time for a class of thirty 
still be accused by the poorer students of or forty students. I use a trustee for the slips 
ng it in for them.” None of us like to for two reasons. I found by experience that 
lder the blame for our own weaknesses if some students are absent when the papers are 
an transfer them to the shoulders of an- returned, and that two or three spells of record 
r, and teachers often have the experience of ing are necessary if one depends on each student 
ng disliked by a weak student who has been’ to return his own slip at the time he receives 
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his examination paper. Some students lose their 
slips and forget their numbers, and this causes 
a certain amount of confusion. If one person 
is made responsible he usually takes it seriously, 
and I have never yet had such a one fail me 
when I was ready to return a set of papers. 
F. W. CLower 
STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON, 
PULLMAN, WASHINGTON 
QUOTATIONS 
EDUCATION IN MEXICO 
UnNper the Calles régime, John Dewey reports 
in The New Republic, 
than progress in popular education. 


Mexico is making more 
Something 
like an edueational revolution is under way. 
The agricultural population, long utterly neg 
lected, is receiving the government’s major at- 
tention. There was not a single rural school 
under Porfirio Diaz. 
which 1,000 were opened last year; another 
Inas 


There are now 2,600, of 


1,000 are planned for the current year. 
much as the Indian peon makes up 80 per cent. 
of the population, both the possibilities and the 
difficulties of the obvious. If an 
“integrated” sense of nationality is to be built 
up in Mexico, it thinks Professor 


Dewey, through the creation of a system of 


task are 
must be, 


rural schools. 

More than in the statisties of the new rural 
schools Professor Dewey finds himself interested 
These are distinctly 
new 


in their aims and methods. 
modern. The trend is all 

ad : ” © . 7 
organic” curriculum and pedagogy, which seek 


toward the 


an intimate union between the school and the 
communal life. Professor Dewey confesses to a 
“net” idea that the so-called backward countries 


have a great chance educationally. “They are 
less hampered by tradition and institutionalism 
than are countries where schools are held by 
hardened through the 


eustoms which have 


years.” His faith is revived by Mexico’s rural 
schools. 

For the Mexican people the modern educa- 
tional theory, with its emphasis on social 
motive, development of individual initiative, use 
of the “project method,” and the rest, is cer- 
tainly superior to the former methods of rote, 
memory development and ensemble recitation; 
over the Mohammedan 


3ut it is not so plain that 


even as it obtains all 


world and in China. 
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than 
traditional public school methods fo 


“organic” education is better 
attempting the first painful steps ir 

The basic aim of the founders of 
education in the United States was to tr 
citizenship, and even before that to equi 
libert eS 


hold 


defending their 


That 


politically backward countries. 


masses for 
usurpation. need would 
Americans, secure in their institutio: 
extent even of being a bit tired of some 
responsibilities of democracy, may we!! e 
be thinking of something beyond the old “1 


” 


training.” But the Mexican peon, like the Ry 
sian mujik, could do with a quarter of a cent 
of intensive drill in reading, writing, sp 
and playing with ideas. In order to read né 


hold 


political campaigns the old traditional edy 


papers, public meetings and cond 


tion is still essential. It may be proper er 
for the child of well-to-do parents in New \ 
City to be protected against “institutiona 
and made safe for his own individuality. 
Mexico has plenty of individualism runr 
loose and could make exeellent use of a |} 
institutionalism. Porfirio Diaz would have bi 
glad enough to let the Indians have schools { 


He did not w 


them to read newspapers or develop an “int 


basket weaving and pottery. 
lectual proletariat.”—The New York Times 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


The Fine Art of Writing for Those Who t 
It. By H. Ropinson SurpHerp, Maemill 
1926, xili+ 358 pp. 

Or the making of books that deal with cor 
position there is no end; and one larg: 
3ut here the sub 


Professor 


phrases the ideas of another. 
ject is presented from a fresh angle. 
Shipherd, of Boston University, has writte: 

volume for instructors of composition rat! 

than for pupils, and his title might proper! 
read, “The Fine Art of Teaching.” His are t 
lueubrations of a seasoned professor who wax 


- 


moral and mellow in advising his younge! 


r 


leagues as to the nobility and joy of thei 
With something of the unction of a Billy 


’ 


day of the chair he descants upon “the mu 


Su 


, 


of language,’ 


and upon language-mastery ~ 


a means to the development of a strong chat 
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upon the fact that each of us is “an 


it within a Caliban—a something spiri- 

¢ gossamer Wings of aspiration and 
thin the dim eavities of a clodlike hulk 
and bones.” He finds in our very de- 
mmunicate, as well as to express, an 
of our Godlike altruism, even though 
wish to communieate for self-regarding 
His own talk abounds in Scriptural tags 
rases. He assures us that “the teacher 
little ones into the 


position takes his 


»p of the master, into his secret, silent 
d stirs within them the creative spirit 
h we believe we are likest God”; and, 
the solemnity of an undertaker, he adds 
ich is required of us, indeed; but to us 
To the teacher, he ministers 
task- 


is given.” 


comfort, saying: “You are not 
rs; you are mental and spiritual garden- 
murishing, watering, fostering the most 


te and the most miraculous growths it is 


ven us to see; and God gives the in- 


he reader of Professor Shipherd’s volume 
t bravely wade for thirty pages through 
hallows of Evangelical sentiment, he will 

1 by rising to higher and firmer ground. 


| find, especially in the section entitled 
” a hundred valuable suggestions 
1 upon dry common sense and the results 

rs of practical experience in teaching 
True, the still 
s on oceasion, with bland paternal in- 


and 


an composition. writer 


ce, ot 


s the teacher keep fit for his arduous task 


“our precious youngsters,” 


th the stimulating bath of mornings and the 
¢ bath of nights.” For the most part, 
ever, he drops this big brother, Y. M. C. A. 
to offer in a natural voice capital ob- 
ve advice on the importance of such mat- 
as conferences, the recitation as opposed 
e lecture, the spelling-match, the note-book, 
exereise written in class, oral composition, 
tion and revision. He presents repro- 
tions of various drafts of the same passage 
Joseph Conrad to illustrate graphically the 
which a careful writer will work over 
manuscript. He tells the teacher how 
grade and file themes, to keep records, to 
collateral and 


ree rewriting and reading, 


reading aloud in elass, and 
list” of proscribed faults which, 
bevond will entail 
offender In discussing each 


ditional “forms of discourse,” 


herd coneedes the tact that all these name 
are Tre rely 
vorical, ut ie eonsiders them tersel\ 


head o 


py int 


sibly, explaining, under the 


tion,’ tor example, the 


skilful selection, 


dominant tone, 
swiftness and vividness. He 


task ot 


in composition He 


supererogation i 


examinations are a 


any course advocates ab 


solute sincerity in expressing likes and 
and he is particularly sage in his remarks upor 


student honor, 


noting that “Ior young peopl 


to appropriate ideas from books other 


writings is for them quite normal,” 


the teacher, accordingly, must quietly 


these innocent delinquents “about tl 
lousne ss all dex ent people observe toware 
people’s property rights in ideas.” 


Not the least valuable sections of Professor 


Shipherd’s volume are its Summary of statistics 
concerning the teaching of required composition 
for freshmen in seventy-five representative col 


United 


from more than a hundred and fifty authors, re 


leges of the States and its quotations 


vealing their views upon the art of writings 
number of such exce rpts come trom let 
dressed to the 


author by 


pe rsons 


distinction. Altogether, every teacher of com 
position may be grateful to Professor Shipherd 
tor this wise, optimistic, informing and highly 
moral treatise which gives assurance that God’s 
in his Heaven and all’s well with the freshmen 
FRANK W. CHANDLER 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


REPORTS 
LIBRARY SCHOOLS! 


and the 


president 
this congress asked for a report o1 
librarians, they made a suggestior 


+ 


character it should take. In ask 


1 Report presented before the Intern: 
gress of Librarians and Booklovers, h: 


from June 28 to July 1926. 





report be international, so far as possible, in 
its point of view, they recognized the fact that 
the education of librarians is a problem of 
fundamental importance which can only be 
satisfactorily solved when the best thought of 
librarians of all countries is brought to bear 
upon it, 

When we consider the education of librarians, 
we are taced with a double problem as to the 
curriculum. It is essential that every librarian 
have first a knowledge of the subject-matter 
contained in manuscripts, books, periodicals 
and other written and printed material with 
which he is to work, and second, a knowledge of 
the technical methods by which libraries are 
made available to the publie. 

Special schools, a few of very ancient stand- 
ing, have existed primarily for the purpose of 
training librarians and archivists, but the nat- 
ural tendency of these schools has always been 
toward scholarship. The idea of technical 
methods is of far more recent origin. Thus it 
was only in 1887 that the first technical library 
school was founded. Others followed and to- 
day professional and technical courses are in 
existence in some form in Belgium, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, China, Denmark, England, 
Germany, Holland, Italy, Japan, Portugal, 
Russia, Sweden, Switzerland and the United 
States. There have also been summer schools 
in Bulgaria and in Finland. This list of coun- 
tries is perhaps not complete and I shall be 
grateful if librarians who know about training 
agencies in other countries will be good enough 
to help in completing it. 

It was perhaps inevitable that for a time the 
tendency in these schools should be to over- 
estimate the importance of professional tech- 
nique at the expense of scholarship. 

It is only within the last few years that we 
have come to realize that any plan for the edu- 
eation of librarians must find the means of 
combining the two points of view. Not until 
this has been accomplished can we hope to 
realize the full measure of service which it will 
be possible for libraries to render when they 
are administered by librarians possessing broad 
scholarship, international culture and efficient 
professional methods. Good administration 
presupposes thorough understanding of all the 
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work that goes on in the library. No 
can be wisely taken even on a smal! 
matter unless the administrator, apart 
scholarship, has a thorough understa 
the aims of libraries and of the technic: 
to be carried out under his directio: 

Dr. Tai, librarian of Tsing Hua U 
Peking, China, has recently published 
teresting historical study of the orig 
development of librarianship and profes 
library training schools. Dr. Tai is chair 
of the executive board of the Chinese Liby 
Association; he received his professional 
ing in an American library school, 
book, entitled “Professional Edueatio 
Librarianship,” is his doctor’s thesis. It 
tains selective bibliographies and was pul 
by the H. W. Wilson Company, of New \ 
in November, 1925. In view of this ] 
limit my report so far as possible to the pr 
ent status of the question and in order t 
cuss the subject in some detail I shall t: 
country as a type. 

I am choosing the United States bh 
recent investigations made by the Bi 
Edueation for Librarianship of the Ame: 
Library Association have gone far in cryst 
lizing thought on the question and in ma 
progress and also because so many differ 
countries have for years been sending studé 
to American library schools. 

It will be necessary for me to summa 
briefly the library situation in America to-d 
in order to make clear the definite tran 
problems we have to meet. We have m: 
types of libraries, and many types of ser\ 
to be rendered by these libraries and our p! 
fessional schools, if they are to be success! 
must make both their entrance requirement 
and their courses of study so comprehensi 
that the students they send out will be abl 
take positions, according to their gifts, in ever 
kind of work which these different types 
libraries have to offer. 

Briefly, then, we have three principal 


of libraries—university, special and pu! 


The university libraries require both adr 


1 nro- 


trators possessing broad scholarship and p! 
fessional library training and specialists capa- 

. ° . f 
ble of directing the departmental libraries « 
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ties according to the best pro- 
The 


really 


library standards. special li- 


y of which are research 

industry and commerce, need libra- 
in addition to knowledge of the 

1 in question, possess to a hich de 
protessional technique. 

e libraries are supported by taxa- 

iintained respectively by our na- 


county and municipal gover 


municipal libraries, which aré 


known simply as “public libraries,” 
at unique in their organization, par 
in large cities where they contain not 
irtments for highly specialized research 
also general reading rooms and chil- 


epartments. 


tral building of the New York Public 
or instance, contains a general bureau 
ation the staff of which, graduates of 
es and of professional library schools, 
s ready to help the public in the use 
rs, indices, bibliographies, ete. Every 

eds of people come to this bureau for 
eference and research work of all kinds. 
n to the general reading room, where 
c has direct access to twenty-five thou- 
lumes on open shelves, there are special 

departments for manuscripts, rare 
istory, genealogy, pure science, tech- 
social, economic and political sciences, 
languages and literatures, Slavic lan- 


nd literatures, Jewish language and 
re, current periodicals, newspapers and 
for blind readers. There is also a lend- 
tion with a large number of librarians 
stant attendance and a children’s depart- 

charge of librarians who have made a 


study of child psychology and children’s 


tre 
iie~ 


er the same administration, there are 


in forty branch libraries organized in 
parts of the city in order that every 
t may have a library within easy dis- 
his home or of his business office. 

one of the branch libraries is a minia- 
the central library without, of course, 
al research departments. The central 
has a union catalog of all the books in 


ches and also an extension department 


collections ol 


tions ot which are 


ich libraries 


served by 
In smaller 


contall wel 


New York, the 
} 


research 


than 


eilties 
libraries 


2 : ] . ; 
but there is al relerence sé 


orvanize d 


department 


tension Wo! Small collections ot 
otten sen schools, clubs, hospitals, 


settlements a 


For our public libraries, then, 
) ? 


schools must train not only specialists in 


search work but also children’s librarians 
a great many workers who have a good general 


knowledge of books and marked perso! al abil 
with the publie. 

Since one » tendencies in modern educa 
tion 1s to encourage young people to go them 
selves to books for information in the prepara 
tion ot their school work, cooperation between 


The 


we l] orgal ized libraries 


schools and public libraries is very close. 
increasing number of 
in secondary and elementary schools is creating 
a demand for specially trained school librarians 
have 


libraries which 


United 


The county or regional 
been developed recently in the states 
seem now to offer the best solution of the prob- 
lem of library service to small communities and 
Each 

lmin 


charge of a professional librarian who ad 


rural districts. county library is in 


isters a central collection of books and drives 


through the 
book automobile to distribute books to the vil 


longe! 


county at regular intervals in a 


lages and small rural centers which no 
have to struggle to maintain local libraries with 


inadequate funds. 


With all these 


varied activities of 


libraries 


kinds ol 
each of them, it is 


that there technical problems, 
large and small, which library 


be taught to meet. It is 


are many 


s« hool 


must these 
that have determined to a large 
ricula of our library schools. 
Important library problems 
the light of 


the 


; 
present 


librari ~ 


solved in the 


therefore history of 
taught. 
It is necessary for stud to kn 


ents 


and regulations which govern libraries 
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own country, of course, but also in other coun- 
tries. When an opportunity comes for securing 
better legislation librarians must be ready to 
seize it. 

The first question of internal administration 
which arises concerns the choice of books for 
the particular type of library and the particu- 
lar community in question. 

Students must be taught how to survey a 
community in order to learn its needs and to 
determine clearly what the aim, the scope and 
the various services of the library should be. 

Books themselves must be evaluated; they 
must be judged both critically and in compari- 
son with other books on the same subject. 
Their authors, their publishers and their sub- 
ject-matter must be known and considered. 
Then there is the material side of book selec- 
tion. Students must know the history of book- 
making and the modern processes of book 
production in order to recognize good editions, 
good paper, type, binding, ete. 

When it comes to book buying, students must 
be familiar with the book trade, must know how 
to buy new books, second-hand books, auction 
books, foreign publications and periodicals, and 
they must be sure about proper discounts and 
accounting methods. Then there are questions 
of exchange between libraries, of gifts and of 
copyright laws. Librarians must know the 
resources of many libraries so as to judge 
whether books may be obtained by inter-library 
loan and whether photographie copies of manu- 
scripts may be procured, ete. 

After books are received, they must be ar- 
ranged on the shelves, according to some system 
of classification, and there must be catalogs 
prepared according to methods which are logi- 
eal, uniform and intelligent. Students who are 
to become library administrators must not fall 
into the error of the librarian of a large public 
library in the United States who believed that 
any one of average intelligence could be em- 
ployed as a cataloger without having had pro- 
fessional training. After twenty years or more, 
this library was spending $1,800 a month for 
nothing but salaries of catalogers who spent 
their entire time correcting mistakes in the 
catalog. 

The reference and research work of a library 


is one of its chief reasons for existence, and in 


this work the catalog of the library is of , 
the most important tool. It is used eo) 
both by the public and by the libraria: 
assist the public. It must be accurate an 
eal and so tar as possible the contents 
portant collections must be analyzed by sul 
and often by author. The cataloger sho 
hesitate to take time to make fifty dif 
ecards tor a single book if necessary, 
must discriminate and not fill the catalog 
useless entries. 

Students who are to become catalogers myx 
then, possess broad general culture and muy 
understand not only the technique but 
science of cataloging. They must never 
sight of the practical use which is to be mad 
ot the catalogs they are preparing. 

What is called reference work in the U 
States, and is often called “documentation” 
Europe, makes very heavy demands upon 
brary schools. Not only must students lea: 
to do work of the type to which I referred | 
speaking of the New York Public Library, but 
they must also be able to compile lists of bo 
pamphlets and magazine articles on any subj 
within the scope of the library and they must 
follow the trend of current book publicatior 
order to keep up to date in their work. For 
this general reference work and the reference 
and research work of special departments 
libraries of different types the library 
must furnish graduates of high scholastic 
tainment and of marked ability both in app! 
ing professional library methods and in dealing 
with people. 

Lending work is studied in all its phases 
beeause library school students should under 
stand the importance of establishing a libera 


policy and a convenient system. They sli 


know how to keep statistics, how to keep au 
courant of new publications and also the bes 
ways of assisting readers. 

Students must be familiar with the theo 
and practice of children’s library work and ot 
extension work through branch libraries, count) 
libraries and state libraries. 

They must consider ways of making 
library’s resources known to the public by pub 
licity methods which are both dignified 
effective. 

Their attention should be called to the poss! 
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visual instruction through the use of 


vist 


itern slides, etc., and they must 


to organize lectures in their libraries. 

have studied all the different types 
at go on in libraries, they must be 
to plan buildings which will be both 
and attractive to the public as well 


ical in administration. 


re some of the questions with which 


re 


0 


I 


library schools have been dealing and 


has been necessary in preventing 
details from obscuring the larger 


library administration. Both li- 


d library schools have developed little 


yy a process of evolution that has 


i over a period of years. The American 


Association was founded in 1876, just 


ago. Its early meetings were given 


a large extent, to discussions of tech- 


blems in library organization. 


problems have now been solved in such 


that technical methods are essentially 


throughout the country. The Ameri- 


ary Association is no longer confronted 


necessity of discussing methods and is 


its attention toward the solution of the 


problems in library work. The most 


of these is the question of education 


rarianship. This is so both because we 


that our schools are not vet adequate 


ause the great development of libraries 


1} 


, 


Tiit 


ited States at the present time is 


positions for which there are not 


rh trained librarians. It is said that seven 


1 will be needed each year for new posi- 


school libraries alone and there has 


a shortage of librarians in many other 


work. 


} the American Library Association 


ted a temporary library training board 


+ 
ite 


vestigate the field of library training, to 


tentative standards for all forms of 


training agencies and to devise a plan 


rediting such agencies. Thus, the desire 


; 


te 


r 


educational conditions came from 


ns themselves. 
1924 the board presented the following 


a+ 


} 


+ 


he growing importance of libraries as 


uctive factors in community life and as 


mediums for the diffi 
created a aemsé 
trained minds of 
That the agencies 1 
librarianship ar 
ficient number 
demands; and, 


highly 


requiring 


and the qualities of leadership; 


That existing library schools are inade 
financed ; 

That there exists great variation 
requirements, curricula, faculty qualifica 
tions and library facilities in those agencies 
purporting to offer the same quality of 

education ; 

That there are no facilities for preparing 
teachers of library scien 

That there is evident lack of a uniform 
nomenclature, as well as of a uniform sys 
tem of credits such as is generally recog 
nized in collegiate practice; 

That standards for education have been es 
tablished by individual agencies, or small 
groups of agencies, but that, in general, no 
definite qualifications for library work have 
been required by the profession at large; 

That there is not sufficient cooperation among 
training agencies of different 
secure a correlation of the work 
them; 

(9) That there exists no organization within or 

without the profession which has authority 
to promote and to evaluate the several 


grades of education for librarianship. 


As a result of these findings, the board recom 
mended the creation of a permanent official 
body which would help library educational 
agencies to develop their resources and to fulfil 
satisfactorily their function of meeting and 
even of anticipating the changing needs of 
library service. 

A permanent board of education for h 
brarianship was created by the American 
Library Association and its 1924-25 report 


summarizes as follows its first year’s work 


The board has 

(1) Made for future guidance a survey of 
schools in the United States; 

(2) Assembled data regarding educat 
brarianship, thus forming the 1 
collection of important infor 


previously available; 
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the Association of 
American Universities regarding degrees to 
be of 


curricula; 


Secured a ruling from 


conferred upon completion library 


of the 


various 


(4) Formulated for the consideration 


council minimum standards for 
types of library schools; 

Laid of future 
inclu all 


courses, 


program work which 


study of types of library 


training: summer training and 


apprentice classes, courses for school li 


brarians, and correspondence courses; and 
a study of library work which will set forth 
of the service and form a 


the needs scien 


tific basis for curricula building. 
Among these many agencies, it is only the 
li- 


The other courses prepare workers 


library schools which train professional! 


brarians. 
for secondary positions. 

Summer Library Courses are ot tour types, 
which are described as follows by the Board 


of Education for Librarianship: 


Types one and two are courses for which credit 
is given toward the completion of a professional 


curriculum, and are governed by the minimum 


standards for library schools. 


Type three is for summer courses in library 


for which credit is given by normal 


schools, colleges and universities toward the com- 


science 


pletion of an academic curriculum. 

Type four applies to summer courses designed 
to librarians for small libraries and 
assistants for These 


standards vary from those for the three preceding 


prepare 
medium-sized _ libraries. 
types in content and number of courses suggested. 
The content of each course is to be specifically 
adapted and limited to the problems of small and 


medium-sized libraries. 


Library Training Classes and Library Ap- 


prentice Classes are defined as follows by the 


board ° 


Training Class: A regularly organized class con- 
ducted for a definite period of time for the pur- 
pose of supplying the library with general assis- 
tants and not of supplying the profession at large. 
Entrance to the class is gained by competitive 
examinations in cultural subjects, but graduates 
of academic colleges and universities may be ac- 
cepted without examination. A ‘‘training class’’ 
implies a classroom with desks, equipment, text- 
books, and a standardized library for a laboratory. 
More than 50 per cent. of the time of the class is 
devoted to formal instruction, with problems, on 
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all branches of elementary library s 
aminations are given on the materia] 
the course of study. 

Class: A 


one time and required to do the actual 


Apprentice few students 
library under supervision of depart: 


The for 


is much less in amount than is this 


other experienced workers. 


and is based entirely on local proc 
students not 


may not be an entra 


may or may learn all 
there may or 
and a final test. 

Individual 


class, but with a less amount of forma! 


Instruction: imils t 


Courses for school librarians 


schools and teachers’ colleges are 
give some knowledge of library wo1 
teachers who may be called upon to ta 
of the tim 


thoroughly ( 


school libraries until 


schools can maintain 
libraries in charge of professional libra: 
Library courses, correspondence and 
sion: The development of such courses has 
the United States 


feel that revision and class discussion ot 


slow in because 
lems, particularly those in classificatior 
One 


course, however, is being directed by a 


eataloging, are essential. 


correspo! 


director of a library school and the Board 


Edueation for Librarianship is studying 

question. 
Minimum standards for different typ 

library schools have been outlined as 


by the Board of Education: 
UNDERGRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOLS 
Junior Undergraduate Library School: 
Connected with an approved library, col 
university ; 
Requires for entrance one year of college | 
Grants a certificate. 


Senior Undergraduate Library School: 


Connected with an approved degree-confer 


institution ; 
for 


Requires entrance three years of 
work; 


Grants a bachelor’s degree. 
JRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOLS 
Graduate Library School: 
Connected with an approved degree-confi 
institution ; 
Requires for entrance a college degree; 
Grants a certificate. 
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luate Library School: 

a university which meets 
ate study laid 
nerican Universities; 
llege degree and 


roved one 


for the satisfactory 
of further professional 
degree under the uni 


governing the granting of 


} 


ly an outline. The standards in- 

requirements regarding the academic 

essional preparation of the teachers, 

of teachers there should be for each 

[tv students, the academic prepara- 

lents must present for entrance, 

and length of the curriculum, the 

certificate to be granted, ete. In 

e board has stipulated that students 

access for study and practice work 

S approved by the board. 

1926, the board accredited Ameri- 

V schools on the basis of its muini- 
lards. The result showed: 


or undergraduate schools; 
r undergraduate school; 

| including two separate courses of 
ranks as a senior undergraduate 
and one as a graduate library school; 


graduate library schools. 


1926, came the announcement that 
York State Library School, a graduate 
school which has been conducted in 
since 1889, will move to Columbia Uni- 


d that the Library School of the New 


Publie Library will be combined with it. 


ll be on a graduate basis. 
incement was also made of the opening 
ew graduate library school at the Uni- 
Michigan. 
s been announced also that at the Uni- 
if Chicago an advanced graduate li- 
hool will be organized according to the 
ndation of the Board of Education for 
nship. This school will follow the 
suggestions in aiming to prepare ad- 
tors of large libraries, experts in highly 
ed fields and library school teachers. 


Professors will be given a year ol prell 
study before students are received and 

them will perhaps spend the year in Eur 
study. 

In zing, as I have done, 

the United States, I 
tried to indicate si iply that the question 
been studied and that some progress 
made. There must be further study an 
haps many changes before any general plat 
be accepted as final. If this is true of one 
country, how much more is it true when library 
training is considered from an international 
point of view, 

The Paris Library School or l’Eeole de 
Bibliothecaires, which is conducted under the 
auspices of the American Library Association, 
is daily acquiring experience in training an 
international group of students. Its professors 
represent several countries, and seventeen na 
tionalities are already represented 
graduates. 

The school offers to experienced American 
librarians, who have already completed at least 
a year’s professional course, or to librarians 
trom other countries whose preparation has 
been of a similar nature, an opportunity to 
come to Europe for advanced study in some 
special field. These students will register with 
the Paris Library School, whose professors will 
guide their study and indicate to them the 
European universities or schools which offer the 
best opportunities for advanced work in their 
special subjects. 

The regular course of the Paris Library 
School gives a basic training in technical li 
brary methods. 

Since our classes are made up of students 
from so many different countries, we try to give 
them an understanding of the principles on 
which library work is based and of certair 
practical methods of working which they will 
be able later to apply to specific problems 
the libraries of their own countries. We group 
our work into three main courses. 

The book course includes the history of print 
ing and book illustration, modern methods of 
book production and a study of the book trade 
This part ot the course 18 followed by a study 


of bibliographies and reference books, and the 
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students work out practical problems which also secretary of the Board of Educa 
familiarize them with reference and research Librarianship of the American Libra; 
methods. Great emphasis is laid on the prin-_ ciation. We came for the purpose of 
ciples of book selection for libraries of differ- the library school and the libraries and 
ent types. to inform ourselves about the interest), 

The question inevitably arises: How can we in adult education which is being d 
familiarize students from France, Czecho- Czechoslovakia. 
slovakia, Turkey, Palestine, Norway, Belgium Miss Bogle hopes to have a study of 
and other countries with the books that they for hbrarians in Europe made under thy 
will use in their own countries? We do not _ pices of the school by an experienced Amer 
attempt to do this in detail, but we give our librarian and later a similar study of 
students, subject by subject, the best bibliogra- training in the United States by an « xperier 
phies and reference books, regardless of the European librarian. A comparison of 
language in which they are written. French two reports should bring conclusions w) 
books necessarily receive a large share of atten- be useful in the further development of 
tion because of their greater accessibility in the _ training. 
libraries in Paris. The work of the International Ir 

A second course deals with classification, cata- Bibliography in Brussels, of the Con 
loging and other technical work which is neces- ographicum at Ziirich, of the Library 
sary in the preparation of books for use in League of Nations, of the Section on Int 
libraries. The Dewey decimal classification is tional Relations of the American Libra: 
taken as a basis in the course, but a compara- Paris and of the recently created Interna 
tive study is made of other systems. The same Institute of Intellectual Cooperation all 
principle is applied in the teaching of catalog- the way toward international cooperat 
ing. At the end of the year, students are able research work. We are realizing that rex 
either to decide upon a classification and install work in the twentieth century can rare 
it in a library or to adapt their work to systems done satisfactorily without the use of pu 
of classification or cataloging which are already — tions and often of libraries in a number 
in use. ferent countries. 

A third course, on the organization and ad- 


If we ean do anything through our |! 
ministration of libraries, covers the history and schools to standardize methods internat 
development of libraries, library law, library im @ way that neither changes radica 


architecture and the principles of internal ad hampers the present organization of 


ministration of libraries. In this course, stu- within the different countries, we shall b 
dents are shown how the work of the other two thering research work and intellectual co 
courses fits into the general scheme of library tion. 
organization. We can not go very far in this directio1 
The Paris Library School conducts also a we all know more than we know at pr 


brief summer course, generally six weeks in about library conditions in the different 
length; it is planned to meet the needs of libra- _ tries. 

rians in function in small libraries and of peo- A great deal of attention has already 
ple employed in allied fields, such as publishing, given to the question of exchange of 
bookselling, teaching or social work; a few stu- school students, and this is a good tl 


dents who wish to prove their ability to follow vided the students are librarians wl! 


the longer course are also admitted. already had enough experience to be ca} 
We plan not to confine the work of the school of judging wisely. 

to teaching alone, but so far as possible to study An interesting suggestion about the ex 

library work and library training in other coun- of experienced librarians has recently com 

tries. the librarian of a branch in Berlin; she ea: 
Last fall I eame to Prague with the director us in Paris to ask if we could find a ibrar 

of our school, Miss Sarah C. N. Bogle, who is from another country, preferably from Frat 
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referred the qi tion ) » presi 
French Library Association, Mon 
Henriot, o has sent a letter 


association to a large number ot 


n the hope that the right person will 


this exchange. When library P. Pars 


nditions become better known, the 


brary school professors will also 


esting possibilities. EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
to librarians in a number of STATISTICS 


eemed Lv) i 
vuntries that the entire question ol A FACULTY SELF-RATING SYSTEM 
worthy ot eons ‘ration. There ’ . 
worthy f considera ere Wirnin the last dozen vears there have at 
President, I beg to present to this , , 
peared many suggestions on the necessity, dé 
the following resolution : :, : 
sirability and methods tor a self-rating 


International Congress ot teachers in service. The fe 
ns and booklovers assembled in Prague aS an additional method ot 
‘ ; 


kth to July 3rd, 1926, considering the appraise the professional and social stan: 


f exchange between yuntrie ; themselves in the school community 
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A—highest points scored by the faculty; B—an individual teacher’s score; 

C—the average of the entire fac ulty; D—the lowest points scored by faculty. 

A seale was mimeographed on which teachers whole and giving the highest points scored by 
could estimate each other as superior, good, the faculty, the lowest points and the average. 
medium, poor, or very poor in the qualities Superimposed on this was drawn the line indi- 
which are given at the top of graph II of this cating the standing of each teacher. A copy 
of both graphs was given each teacher. A part 
of the plan is to repeat the same operation 
several months apart and compare the results. 
A marked improvement was observed in most 


of the faculty members on the points where they 


article. A copy was given each faculty mem- 
ber. Each teacher was requested to mark the 
appropriate square with an X indicating the de- 
gree and quality each teacher possessed, includ- 
ing his own estimate of himself. Perhaps the 
most commendable feature of the scale is that received a low rating, such as cooperation, pro- 
a little self-examination and self- fessional growth, ete. 

It is believed that a rating by one’s peers 1s 
the surest way to promote growth and gener: 


it required 
rating to compare himself with each of his col- 
leagues. Each teacher was given an envelope 
and asked to seal his rating and return un- improvement in the system. 

The writer would be pleased to get data in 
other administrators based on the method given 


signed to the president’s office with no mark of ym 
identification, thereby insuring free expression 
of opinion. herewith. 
The results were tabulated and graphs were 


made showing the standing of the faculty as a 


A. O. BowDEN 
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